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Societies. 
Rorae HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


An ORDINARY MESTING a o. SOCIETY will be held at 
7, 800TH SQUARE. Lay , on THURSDAY, April 27, 
at 5 P.M, wee 7 Notre, 7: the yo Roll’ wili be read 


Petite, t. F.R.Hist.8. 
we. H.W Lis, - ” 'H. E. MALDEN, Hon. Sec. 


Tus JOHNSON SOCIETY. 





sir ROBERT T. WHITE-THOMSON, K.C.B., President. 
FIRST MEETING IN LONDON, 
THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1911. 
Meet at St. Clement Danes Church .. oo 11.30 A.M. 
v nee} 11.45 A.M. to 12.50P.M, 
Wreath to be deposited on statue of Dr. Johnson 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by kind permission ot} 1 P.M. 


e Dean .. ° se ee ae 
Luncheon at Ceanen Street Hotel . rr eo LI16P.M 

General Meeting of Members and friends at the 
Mansion House, under the presidency of the 3 PM. 


Right Hon. THE LORD MAYOR (Sir - wy vf 

Strong) . oo 6 oe 

Mr. Thomas Seccembe will deliver an » eben on Dr. 
Johnson. 

Other Johnsonian scholars will address the meeting. 

Tickets and further EN crite may be obtained from 
Mr. J. FREDK. GRE Scribe of the Johnson Club, 
40, Outer Temple, E.C.; or Councillor W. A. WOOD, Hon. 
Sec., The Porchway, Lichfield. 

LADIES SPECIALLY INVITED. 


Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT ANL 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL ve ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
Presiden 
Col. The Hon. — das W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 








THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution wes established in 1939 in_the City of 
Tondon, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary — to: principals 
assistan cnanoed 00» as ——_ % of es 

ee P.—E poe oman throu, —" the United 

Kingd: whether es her, Wholesaler, Retaile: mployer, or 
= ered. is me a Member of this “Institution. and 


its ben efits, of Five or Three 
pd for lifes upon pap that he or the is eng ged in the sale of 
Ne ee and, such Members who thus con jority 

tion in the event of their needin aid oo the ‘Tnst. tution, 

PENSIONS. athe Qpauieays now number Thirty-six, the Men 

ving 25%. and the Women 20l. per annum eac each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
iran vantages the News enjoyed under the rs of Her late 
Maj — Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 

jewsy 


ee re provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and On 

and w: ially subscribed in memory of the ‘late Jatin 

} Ong = died on oe. hee’ ril 6, i and was for more than any years 

Publisher of the Athens um. an active and leading part 

throughout the whole period of the itation for the repeal * the 

= then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 

— Serporter of this Institution. 

The * ~— Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 

Horace rooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
hot Gece, to its benefits. 

“Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 26l. per annum for 

one aie in —— and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 


“Ri or May 12, 
epee ay to Teatures of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
m (1) a Member of the Institu- 


date shall ae 
Hon 7 not less ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 


= 
a an five years of age ; (3) cagayed in the sale of Newspapers for at 





RELI Tem rary relief is given in cases of distress, not on 
to Members of the He Latest Ne 8 or thei: y 


eir servan 
ded for Jat: M b 





rvants 
ot the Institu- 
tion. g at is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
telief is awarded in accordance be the merits and requirements of 
each case, . WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


[HE BOOKSELLE + PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young manor bes of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
partici FIRdt. Freed in the Elesins advan 

reedom from want in time ‘of adversity as long as need 


Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent P Physicians and Surgeons. 
a OURTH. A in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
8 reed oe r aged Stem with Garden produce, and m 
ree, in addition to an annuity. 
“Fira Z —e towards Datendexpenessviienthlenanied: 
rr er information apply to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROWES, Room 58, 6, Termainas Chambers, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 











Lectures. 


OYALINSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE 8TREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


TUESDAY NEXT. April 25, at 3 o'clock, J. E. C. BODLEY, Esq,, 
M.A., FIRST of {THREE LE CTURES on (1) *Cardinal Mann: ning; 
(2)* The Decay of Idealism ia Tesaee and of Tradition in England’ ; 


(3) ‘The Institute of France.’ f-a-Guinea the ote 
7 DAY, April 27, at 3 o'cleck, Prof. R. W. OD, LL.D., 
FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘The Optical “Properties of 


Metallic Vapours.’ (The Tyn ndall Lectu res.) Half-a: 

is at 3 o'clock, Prof, SELWYN IMAGE, M.A., 

ECTURES on (1) w. ~ Ruskin ; or, the Seer 
tsman and’ Art’; (3) 

Half-a-Guinea. 


. t 9 o'cl when Prof. W. M. FLI 
x 5 LER. Fy a Discourse on ‘The Revolutions of Civiliza- 








Exhibitions. 


HEPHERD’S' EXHIBITION 
of EARLY BRITISH maerens includes —— ate 


Gainsborough 
— Crome, , Chandler 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, me James's, ‘sw. 


Gdurational. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 











Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. late Second 
ioe, St. Felix School, Southwold). Ref ces : e Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Wag roninge — 
Scien on Beale W berg Carpentry: Riding os and Shooting qty deal 
open-ait life for delicate Boys. Get Pr 


GS HERBOBRNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, iPowing 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on JULY 18 and fo 
s.—Further information can be obtained from THE H 
ER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


i kc. & D @ B® F, 
BIRKDALE, SOUTHPORT (Lancs.). 
FOUNDERS—The Misses SIMON. 


Miss A. L. JANAU, B.Sc. Honours Lond. 
PRINCIPALS) Mics ETHELWYN M. AMERY, B.A Lond. 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 5. 
tus may be obtained by applying to the Principals. 














Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








DUCATION (choice of Schools - by Ri Tutors 


Street, Strand, 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring rate information matation to 
the ¢ CHOICE of SCHOOLS for for BOYS or GIRLS o: 
TUTO nm England or Abroad 
are tarts ee call yet or send a detailed particulars to 


been closely in touch with the 





who for seule =, years on 

leading Educational Establishments. 
vice is given free of cha’ 

36, SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


Should re bn and all interested in the subject 
book by who cured himself after eoteaing 
ears, STAMMERING, Irs Lig ie ag | AND REMINI 
or ‘OES OF a STAMMERER, post free —B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Broudesbury, N.W 











Situations Wacant. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION. 
The GOURCEL s uenpens to appoint a LADY to this LECTURESHIP. 
The salary is fix 2501. per annum, together with a e of fees, 
and a pa: yment 7 oo for services rendered to the Feaiping — 


he successful will 
duties on SEPTEMBER 1, 1911. Todi Petes with th the 
names of three persons to whom gereoenes may ‘be made and (if | ag 
candidate so desires) twelves or bet of Sotimentals, should be for- 
warded to the undersigned on, or tore, MAY 1 
BBLETHWAITE, Registrar. 


ALTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the postof HEAD MASTER of the 
above School, which will be carried on as a Mixed School under the 
r eo of the Board of Education. 

is hoped that the nes new buildings will be com; mapietet and read 

















EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D. Lit. (London). The 
comforts of a refined home. ae education on the principle C4 
a sound mind in a sound body. but 
Examinations if desired. French ‘and German a cpeeilieg. Large 
grounds, high and healthy position. 


BYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 

NGINEERING. — Principal, Wilson, M.L.C.E. 

M.I. Mech. e.—The NEW COURSE will ‘COMMENOE on : 'WEDNES- 

DAY, April 26. New Students rie attend at the School on the 

previous day between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. for Examination. Prospectus 

pang on on application to THE REGISTRAR, School of Engineer- 
ig, Cry: 


BIEMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 











SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner—W. G. MCNAUGHT, Mus.Doc. 


SESSION 1910-1911. 
The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 
19 to December 17), WINTER TERM (January 16 to 
April 8), and SUMMER TERM (April 24 to June 24). 


Instruction in all Branches of Music, Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals and 
Concerts. 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
ray 5 the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
inspection.) Large Staff, of whom ree are Graduates. 
Specially built Modern School Premises, fennding in Four Acres of 
round.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFOR 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
IVA Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lad: fessors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
ions, Secretarie nd Abroad, 
as ti - = rata full ae aratis 
on te me jon (persona! or. etter), ¢ ng rements, 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 C! oe 














occupation by SE. MBER, 1911, and the Master w 4 
d to enter on his dutiesat that time. 
The School will accommodate 120 Children. 
pplicants must be between the ages of 30 and 45, a ofa 
oeeney | in the ey Kingdom, and have had some experience in 
the conduct of Mixed ools. 
a appointment wilt be subject to one term’s notice on either 


ne application | may be obtained from the undersigned on 
receipt o 
The applications must be accompanied a by og copies of not more than 
o- recent testimonial and must be r on or before MAY 6, 
a LLiAM HALL, Hon. Olesk to the Gee vernors. 
n. 


(\HELTENHAM 


This Committee require the services as a DIRECTOR for their 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, who shall be penpenette for the organization 
and of the C 8 C the Schools and in the 
surrounding Rural Area, and shall ‘take part s the teaching of some 
subjects—preferably Commercial. 

Salary 2201. per annum, rising by annual ifaeromaning of 101. to -_. 
The Ahensoh appointed must be ofa 
have had experience in teachin ond in crpanising —- 
under Section 34 of the Board of Education en for ng lasses hnieal 
aoe and hold qualifications for the t 
ubdje 
Applications, which should be accom: 
than three recent testimonials, and whic! 








LOCAL HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTE 











nied by copies of not more 
should Yate the Candidate's 
special qualifications for teaching and experience in teaching and 
crenaieing, ao Classes, should reach the undersigned not later 
than MAY 16 next. 
Forms of application may be a from the undersigned. Can- 
vassing of =o Member of the Committee will disqualify applicants. 
RE ALD J. "WINTERBOTHASL Clerk to the Governors. 
he Grammar School, Cheltenham. 


HELTENHAM.—PATE’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 

On JULY 31, 1911, the post of HEAD MISTRESS of this School 
will become VACANT. A pplications, together with not more than 
three recent testimonials, are invited, and they should reach the 
undersigned not later than MAY 16, 1911. The salary will be 1507. per 
annum, with capitation grant of i. per head up to 150 Students, and 
21. per head above that number. The present number of Students is 
190. Candidates must be Graduates of some British University or 
hold an equivalent Certificate. Canvassing of any Member of the 
Governing Body will disqualify applicants. W.. - of application, 

can be 














together with prints of the Scheme regulati 
ees on a apention © & to the TENBOTH! ned. 
R ~ tA, at WINTERBUOTHAM, Clerk to the Governors. 
BROMLEY HOUSE LIBRARY, 
TTINGH 


NO’ AM. 

WANTED, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Previous Library ex- 
perience essential. Salary commencing 18s. per week.—Applications, 
with not less than three testimonials, to be sent in not later than 

PRIL 29 to J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 
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(Qourty BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


DAY —— COLLEGE. 


invited f post of VICE-PRINCIPAL and 
uldnites of ~ = MT HOD in the pa COLLEGE, at a salary at the 
te of 2501. 
“a licants pres Thold a Degree, or its equivalent, of a University of 
the nited Kingdom, have had experience of the duties of a Mistress 
of Method, and be qualified to 4 instruction in Pygine in accord- 
pe. with the urement o np the 1° of Educa! 
The pled sppotnted wi sen be red to act cae t the oy -— 
the 





my ©-up the 7-4 of the Office at an early 
8 eresie ns, torether wi << of L-) yocens ey yt and 


sons wi ade, 
ns weed $0 ~_ aden ed ‘aa 6 on mr Vice Principalahip. 
Day Trainin, sug will be received up to, but not later than, 
12 noon on FRIDA Muay 6 next. 


HERBERT REED, 
Assistant Clerk to the Education Committee. 
15, John Street, Sunderland. 
April 4, 1911. 





ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ASHFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOUL FOR GIRLS. 

HEAD MISTRESS BEQTIBED & in SEPTEMBER for the copurs 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ASHFORD. Candidates must hold a Degree 
of a British University or its roe oh and should be poh mae 
in the work of a Secondary School. Initial salary not less than 2001. 
per onaee, with i om with the a 
scale, which may be obtained, together with form of a 
from Mr. AS. UICK, Secretary, Ashford Higher Education. Sub- 
committee ee Institute, "batkestene, to whom applieations 

) should be sent by MAY 13, 1911. Canvas- 
sing will be nsid 


By Oras of the nmeenlagen, 
RAB. 


. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W. 
April 6, 1911. 

















OR CHINA.—WANTED, on a four years’ 
greement, a thoroughly qualified BOOKSELLER'S ASSIST- 
ANT, with a knowledge of Stationery. Must be unmarried, and not 


more than 25 years of = a —Apply to B. T., 8t. Dunstan’s House 


Fetter Lane, Loudon, E 








Siinations Wanted. 


ENTLEMAN (30), Bachelor of Arts, seeks 
sible POST in MUSEUM of ANTIQUITIES or 
EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY. 

Qualifications :—Four years at College ; advanced study of Ancient 
History from original authorities, including Inscriptions and Re- 
search Work; Latin, Greek, French; English Literatures; some 
German ; French Conversation. 

Holds ‘Cambridge Teachers Diploma and L.C.P. Diploma; is ex- 

perienced teacher and master of method, and could therefore prepare 
a deliver Lectures if required, and could assist users of Museum or 
Library in choice of books on educational or other topics. 

nd t licits trial. 
13, Bream 





an 
1786, Athenwum ss, 8 Buildings, 


Chanéery Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent Frenoh 
German {Stenographer’ ee. seeks APPOINTMENT 

with Literary Princ Translation, or 

Seeretaryship in on lishing House or Private.—Apply JAMBS, 

Cintra, Sylvan Avenue, Mill Hill, London. 











Tnpe-Whriters, Ke. 
YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MS. carefully 


TYPED by the Daughter of a well-k nm Literary Man. Prose, 
1s. 3d. per 1,000 words. Poetry, 7 6d. per 1,000 > wanda, paper included. 
( hates Copies at lower rate. — 1784, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


r[YPE- WRITING AND SHORTHAND. —Will 
hors and others kindly patronize BLIN STENO- 

GRAPHER. Rapidity and accuracy guaranteed on spectaly — 

Hit Red Wo very moderate.—Address DARKNESS, 538, Chiswi 











UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
& ESSAYS, TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies = 
known Writers.—M. STUART, wiiiesdale, Kymberley Koad, fk. 





THE PHILLIPPS MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
, oath nf AUCTION: at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, 8 ONDAY, April 24, 
Days, att 1 "hes “precise 
CLASSICAL, R 
bar 


and Four Following 
F H PORTION of the 
qorcesa rene GENEALO- 


R RAPH LETTSRe 
of the late Sir THOMAS rt., F.R.S., 
Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, Che ‘itenbam, 
including nearly Two Hundred Volumes on Vellum, dating from the 


Ninth a % comprising = Chronicles—the Cartularies of 
ord, Glas York, &c., s—Royal Household Books and 
‘Aocnante-iitebe rical , LE ~. of the Duc de Guise, Duke of 


Ormonde — Original Ts seentiee Sgiween England 

cal Works—Farly Poe en unique 
MS. of Bp. Pecock’s Heute of Cristen Religioun—Classical, Ecclesi- 
astical, ical, an orks — Works on Ireland — Early 
Manuscripts relating to the History and Literature of Germany, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price 1s. each. 





Engravings and Drawings. 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at by use, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.(.,on WEDPNESD pil ind Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS. bre RAW NGS. 
including the Property of ARTHUR M. CHAM ‘pr ‘RN OWNE. Esq. 
comprisi ng Drawings by Old Masters and others, including Two fine 
Drawings by Antonio Canal (Canalet' The Propert 
of a GENTLEMAN, comprising FANCY SU BIECTS ‘st “ FENGLIS 
SCHOOL after G. Morland, R. Westall, W. Hamilton, A. Kauffman, 
H. Benwell, F. Wheatley, J. B. Cipriani, and cnet. several printed 
in Colours. Other Properties, comprising Engravings : A. Direr 
and other celebrated Old Masters—Plates from J. M. W. Turner's 
Liber Studiorum - Portraits in Mezzotint and Sti ple—Fancy Gublects 
after H. Beary and army Society ublications, DRA 
INGS by 0 ASTER: — and others Sim 





Standard Works from the Valuable Modern Library of a 
Gentleman. 


MESSES. . HODGSON & CO. will SELL s by 

UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, April 26, at 1 o'clock, a SELECTION of 
STANDARD WORKS as above, and other Properties, comprising 
the best Library Editions of the Historical Writings of Pal- 
grave, Freeman, Froude, Green, Motley, Ranke, Rawlinson, and 
many others —Goupil’s Historical Monographs — Court Memoirs 
and Biographies—a Set of the Huth Librar. oan Large Paper, 
29 vols. — Dictionary of National Bio pape. the re-issue, in 
22 vols.—Sets of the English Novelists—Works in General Literature, 
thewhole in clean condition, mostly in the original cloth—also a 
small Collection of the nw of Fielding, Smollett, Defoe, Lamb, 
Leslie Stephen, Meredith (the Memorial Edition), Hardy, Kipling. 
and others, several of the Sets in morocco or calf, 


Catalogues on application. 





Rare Books—Manuscripts and Autographs. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCT oe. at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane 

THURSDAY, April 27, at 1 o'clock, RAKE AND VALUABLE 
BOOKS, comprising the Architectural Works of R. and J — 
Original E a ary 3 vols. in 1—Works on Bagh County and Local 
Topography—a few rare Black-Letter Books and Works in Old English 
Literature, including Middleton's Tricke to Catch the Old-one, 1608, 
and Herrick’s Hesperides, 1643—Queen Mary's Copy of the London 
Almanac of 1 n a morocco binding — Malone's Shakespeare, 
21 vols.—Voltaire’s Works, 70 vols. Large | aper—Gray'’s Poems, 1801, 
= three other Volumes with Fore-edge Paintings— Fitzgerald's 

of A with Ms. alter. tions in the Author's hand 
—Angas’ Kafirs Illustrated, &c. Also interesting Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century MANUSCRIPTS AND AUTUGRAPH LETTERS 
—a small Model of a Man-of-War, formerly the Property of Lady 








Fokke, G. Van Batten, C  . Acrust Hi 3 Schouten, A. Van Blick, bo. 
—and a few Sporting Prints, Views, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


licati 





Catal on 





Rare and Valuable Books. 
N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL OY 


AUCTION —- feels aes 115, Chan ve Pex 
during MAY, a LIBRARY of KARE ind VALUABLE "BOOKS 
removed from an a Country Mansion, including Pyne’s Royal 





will SELL b Ly A avesses. at their House, No. 13, Wellingt 
Street, Strand. May 1, and Re Day, at 
1 o'clock on tg ROORS a Niue RIPTS, comprising the Pro- 
perty of a GENTLEMAN, including valuable Works in French Liter- 
ature in fine bindings—a Collection of Books on Flowers and Gardening, 
chronologically arranged, 1561-1808, the Property of a LADY. including 
First Editions of the Writings of Matthew Arnold, William Blake, 
he Bronté — Lig Rarrett and Robert Rrowniag, Robert 
Burne, Lord Byron, 8. T. Coleridge, John Keats, Charles Lamb, George 
Meredith, John ¥ Milton, D. G. Rossetti, P. B. Shelley, A. C. Swinburne, 
ord Tennyson, . Wordsworth, and others— Original Issue of the 
Germ—the Second Folio Shakespeare, &c., and other Properties, 
including Farly Works on Aeronautics— Books in fine bindings with 
Arms on sides—Works illustrated by G. Cruikshank and other cele- 
brated Artists-a large Collection of the First Editions of William 
Penn's Tracts—Ballads, Broadsides, Chap-Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Etchings and Engravings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELT, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. on WEDNESDAY, May2., ot i gelock precisely, 
a COLLECTION Pe ‘ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS comprising a 
few Engravings by Albert Durer and Others—Etchings by Rembrandt 
—and Modern Ftchings by Sir F. Seymour Haden, J. M. Whistler, 
A. Legros, C. Méryon, W. Strang, and others. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Postage Stamps of C. REES PRICE, Esq. 
MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by ATOTION: at their House. No. 13, Wetiogten 
Strat, ipo W.C.. on THURSDAY, May 4, and Following Day, a 
cloc ly, PC POSTAGE STAMPS consisting of the COLLEC. 
TION % TREE: PRICE, Esq., comprising a very fine Collection of 
Great Britain, including the rare 10s., 1. and 5U., I.R. Official 5., 10s. 
—collection of Great Britain used Abroad— superb Cape of Good Ho ope, 
British East Africa, Trinidad, United States, New Zealand, Victoria 
(strongin Farly Issues)—and select Collections of France, Finland, 
Russia, and other Properties comprising a Collection in 3 vols. 
Imperial—Mint Colonials—and a small Stock of Siam. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





MSS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per_1,000 words, 

Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well wn Authors, Oxford 
Higher Local, Tel. : 1272 Richmond P.U.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, 
Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


[YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical, Tri Girton College, 

mediate Arts, London). esearch, Revision, T 
CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone: 2308 City. 











(Classified Advertisements continued 
pp. 458, 459.] 


Sales by Auction. 








GS 4LES BY AUCTION 
or 
C. G. BOERNER, LEIPZIG. 
MAY 2. 


CELEBRATED ALBUM COLLECTION, 
FRIEDRICH WARNECKE, Berlin, 
300 valuable Albums, Sixteenth to Eighteenth Century. 


MAY 3-6. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS, 


Dr. CARL GEIBEL, Leipzig, und C. HERZ VON HERTENRIED. 
Wien, 


Reformation, German Literature, Art, Music. 


Catalogues, 3mark each. 





— CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


tfully give notice ous they will hold the following 
SA LES bh le a Aor TON at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 O'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, April 24, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS. 


On TUESDAY, April 25, CHINESE PORCE- 
LAIN and OBJ ECTS OF ART from various sources. 


On WEDNESDAY, April 26, ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS. 


On THURSDAY, April 27, OLD ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN SILVER of the late D. P. McEUEN, Esq., the late 

ALFRED A. CLARK, Esq., and others. 

On FRIDAY, April 28, DECORATIVE FUR- 
NITURE and PORCELAIN from various sources. 


On SATURDAY, April 29, important MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the British and Continental Schools. 


On FRIDAY, May 5, the COLLECTION of 
ys hly-important PICTURFS by OLD MASTERS of the late Sir W. N. 
DY, Bart., including some fine examples of the Italian School. 


TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY next, April 25, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Curiosities. 
A SELECTED LOT of TANAGRIAN FIGURES 
—— Mn ty Lomreaer | Bronze Gods, Idols, Old Pewter, 


ina—Chinese and Japanese Curios— 
Native Weapons and Curios of every description. 


Mr. J.C. STEVENS will offer the above Property y AUCTION, at 
his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 


On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of ea 
application. 








y on 





3 vols. original morocco extra — i de Britannia 
Tilustrata, 2 vols. — Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Best Editio 
and other Topographical Works—Kare Books in Old English Litera- 
ture—Goldsmith’s Traveller, First Edition —a few Specimens of 
Eerly Bindings, including Wilson's Arte of Logike and Khetoric, 
1553, in contemporary stam calf— Books of Travel, and otherg 
relating to America—fine copies of Scrope’s Deer-stalking and Salmon 
Fishing, cloth, a Botanical Magazine, including the 
rare Second Series, 75 vols., 


mene are preparing. 





Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of a well: 
known Collector, removed from the North of London. 


Mé ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
a ge att their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TAU! SDAY, ril 27, and Following Pay, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, * ail SCELLANKOUS BOOKS, including the above 
valuable LI Y, comprising Standard Works in Fiction, History, 
Biography > Travel in Library Sets—First FKditions of Modern 
Authors, natudtion a Presentation Copy of George Meredith's Emilia 
in England—Works of Dickens and Thackeray in the Original Numbers 
3 with Coloured Plates by Rowlandson and Alken—Works 
ielating to the Fine Arts—Galleries of Engravings—Incunabula, &c. 


Catalogues may be had. 





Korean Antiquities. 


ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO. Lrp., will 
i SELL by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 7, Argyll Street, Oxford 
Circus, W., on TUESDAY, April 25, and Following Day, at 1.30 p.»., 
the valuable C OLLECTION of Mr. 8. SHIMURA of Japan, ehiefiy 
from the ancient tombs of the Silla and Koryu Periods (56 n.c. and 
930 to 1399 a.p.), Bronze Mirrors, _~ Pottery, Beads, and Jade, 
Buddhistic Korean Paintings, &c. ; also a Collection of Japanese 
Pottery, Prints, Netsuke and Lacque rr. 





Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO., Lrp., will 
SELL x AUCTION, a their Galleries, 7, Argyll Street, 
Oxford Cireus, W., on THURSDAY. April 27, and Following Da 
at 1.30 p.w., a COLLECTION a GOLD and SILVER COINS, W. ak 
MEDALS and DECORATIONS, the Property of the late Capt. H. 
GORDON WATSON, and others. 





Postage Stamps. 


ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO., Lrp,, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 7, Argyll —_- | 
— —— tie" r Rae rerio - > RiTISH, Followirg Day, a 
pMm.,a& valuable COLL 0! Cv. 
FOREIGN PUSTAGE STA — sad 





The Hawkshaw Collection of Japanese Art. 
MESSRS. GLENDINING & CO., Lrp., will 


ort by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 7, Argyll Street, Oxford 
© a MONDAY, May 8, and Four Following Days, 
P.M. cach, | day, the =e known COLLFCTION of YaPanise 
A QUER. INRO, FUCHI, and KASHIRA, formed by J. 
HAWKSHAW, F ae M. A., containing many unique Fleets. Tilus: 
trat on 








Old English Glass. 


ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO., Lrp., will 
ae by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 7, Argyll Street, Oxford 
Cire ONDAY, May 15. at ‘ p.m, the COLLECTION of 
OL D PNGLINH pe formed by H. . DACRE, Esq., of Ilkley. 
Illustrated Catalog 








War Medals and Decorations. 
ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO., Lrp., will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 7, Argyll Street, Oxford 
Circus, W., on MONDAY, May 22, and Four ers warts ts 
1.30 p.w. each day, the important COLLECTION of WAR 
nd DECORATIONS, formed by Tieut.-Col. J. °B. GASKELL r 
Roseleigh, Woolton, including Gold Medals and Crosses for the 
Peninsular War—rare Medals of the Army of India Military General 
Service and Naval Actions of the times of Nelson and Wellingvon— 
ndian Chief ctr of the Garter, Kath, St. Michael and 
St. George—Dooranee Empire—Six Victoria Crosses and Groups—and 
an interesting Collection of old Volunteer Medals of various Towns 
and Countries aoe ate the threatened invasion of Great Britain 

ustra! 





by Napoleon I. 
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WARD, LOCK @& CO’S' FICTION. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 6s. EACH. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE UNKNOWN LADY Justus Miles Forman 


‘* One of the most delightfully human and humorous novels of this spring.” —Hvening Standard. 
‘¢This is the best work its author has ever attempted or achieved. There is charm in every line of it.” —Observer. 


HAWTREY’S DEPUTY Harold Bindloss 


‘¢ Mr. Bindloss’s new novel has everything to recommend it; a love story sensible and wholesome; a well-handled and strong interest of 
travel and adventure in strange scenes ; good craftsmanship in literature, and in the quiet, vigorous handling of imaginative effect. A healthy, 
pleasant book that deserves to be widely read.” —Scotsman. 


THE STOLEN LADY Alice and Claude Askew 
A tensely fascinating and original romance. 
THE BRAND OF SILENCE Fred M. White 


‘* Mr. White has a brave list of successful stories to his name, but we do not suppose one of them is more exciting in plot than this new book. 
It is all very interesting.” — Yorkshire Observer. 


HEART OF GOLD L. G. Moberly 


“*The book has been written with great clevernessand charm, and we willingly place our full store of compliments on Miss Moberly’s splendid 
and successful book.” —Durham Chronicle. 


GREED Marie Connor Leighton 


‘‘The story is teeming with graphic incident, in which the descriptive powers of Mrs. Leighton are splendidly revealed, and from start to 
finish the book does not contain a dull page......a really good story.” — Western Daily Press. 


MOTHER AND SON Mrs. L. T. Meade 
A dramatic story of human interest. 

THE BIG FIVE Ambrose Pratt 
A strong romance of adventure—might be a blend of Cutcliffe Hyne and Rider Haggard—tensely dramatic and original in conception. 

THE POSTMASTER OF MARKET DEIGNTON E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Mr. Oppenheim is always successful in making a mystery, and still more fortunate in the ease with which he solves it. 

DEAD MAN’S LOVE Tom Gallon 
A story of an escaped convict; as chock-full of exciting incidents and emotional scenes as anything its author has written. 

PASSERS-BY Anthony Partridge 


In a comparatively short time Mr. Partridge has taken his place among the most entertaining story-tellers of the day. Possessing fertility 
of invention, skilled in character-drawing, and with a gift of facile narration, he endows each of his novels with an atmosphere of reality. 


THE PEARL NECKLACE Arthur Applin 
A holding story by the Author of ‘The Chorus Girl,’ and other successes. 

THE MAN SHE LOVED Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
Miss Rowlands shares with Charles Garvice the favours of the majority of women readers. 

A ROGUE IN AMBUSH Headon Hill 
An engrossing and powerful yarn. 

HAUNTED Gertrude Warden 
A stirring story ; exciting from start to finish. 

THE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER Norman Innes 
A tale to keep the pulse tingling from the first line te the last. 

JUSTUS WISE Alfred Wilson-Barrett 


A puzzling and mystifying detective story. 


“ WINDSOR MAGAZINE cco ue 


contains Contributions by 





EDEN PHILLPOTTS JUSTUS MILES FORMAN ROBERT BARR 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS NORMAN DUNCAN ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
FRED M. WHITE KEBLE HOWARD And Others 


An Article on THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON contains Portraits of the distinguished 


Players taking part in this year’s Celebration in addition to many other reproductions of Portraits and Scenes connected with the Festival. 


The FINE-ART FEATURE of this issue is a survey of the works of that eminent Painter of the Sea in all its moods, 
HENRY MOORE, R.A., with many Reproductions from his famous Pictures. 


The valuable Series ENGLAND’S STORY IN PORTRAIT AND PICTURE is carried a stage further with 12 interesting Plates illustrating the 
REIGN OF EDWARD IV. 


ALTOGETHER IT IS A BRILLIANTLY ATTRACTIVE NUMBER. 
WARD, LOCK & CO., Lrp., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Amazing Emperor 


Heliogabalus. By J. STUART 
HAY, St. John’s College, Oxford. With 
Introduction by Prof. J. B. BURY, 
Litt.D. With 8 page plates of Coins 
and Medals. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Christian 


Church in Gaul during the First 
Six Centuries of the Christian Era. 
Being the Birkbeck Lectures for 1907 
and 1908 in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By Canon T. SCOTT HOLMES, D.D. 
8vo, 12s. net. 

FOURTH EDITION REVISED, 

India: its Administration 


and Progress. By Sir JOHN 
STRACHEY, G.C.S.I. Fourth Edition, 
Revised by Sir THOMAS W. HOLDER- 
NESS, K.C.S.I. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Geology and Geo- 


graphy of Northern Nigeria. 
By J. D. FALCONER, M.A. D.Sc. 
F.G.8., &c. With Notes by the late 
ARTHUR LONGBOTTOM, B.A. 
F.G.S., and an Appendix on the Palzon- 
tology of the Coetpaeeen Deposits 7 
HENRY WOODS, M.A. F.G.8S. Wit 
5 Maps and 24 Plates. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Creative Evolution. By 
HENRI BERGSON, Member of the 
Institute, Professor at the Collége de 
France. Authorized Translation by 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. §8vo, 
10s. net. 

Atheneum.—‘‘M. Bergson is, of all the 
stars that have in these latter days appeared 
in the philosophic firmament, the only one 
whereto the first magnitude is accorded by 
almost universal consent. Hence it was 
time that an English translation of his 
masterpiece ‘Evolution Créatrice’ should 
be available.” 


Divine Transcendence and 
its Reflection in Religious 


Authority. An Essay. By J. R. 
ILLINGWORTH, M.A. D.D. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Trial of our Faith, and 


other Papers. By THOMAS 
HODGKIN, D.C.L. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Crystallography and Prac- 
tical Crystal Measure- 
ment. ByA. E. H. TUTTON, D.Sc. 

M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo, 30s. net. 


NEW 6/ NOVELS. 
The Unknown God. By 


PUTNAM WEALE, Author of ‘The 
Human Cobweb,’ &e. 6s. 


Nina. sy ROSALINE MASSON. 64. 


Trevor Lordship. A Love Story. 
By Mrs. HUBERT BARCLAY. 6s. 


Klaus Hinrich Baas. By 
GUSTAV FRENSSEN. Translated 
from the German. 6s. 

Times. —“‘ A fine and moving story, which 
flows on ina broad stream of incident and 
character that gives a singularly powerful 


impression of the massiveness and variety 
of life.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


(Vols. I.-IV. now ready; Vols. V.-VIII. will be 
ready in a few days.) 
The second instal t of four vol ts as follows :— 
Vols. V. and VI. THE EARTHLY PARADISE (Parts 
ITI. and IV.). oa 
aan VII. GRETTIR THE STRONG, THE VOLSUNGA 


Vol. VIIL THE ICELAND JOURNALS. (These 
hewn of two visits to Iceland have hitherto been unpub- 








This edition is limited to 1,150 copies, of which 1,000 only 
will be sold. Orders are only received for the Set of 24 
volumes at the price of TWELVE GUINEAS net the Set, 
but this amount may be paid in six quarterly instalments 
of TWO GUINEAS each, as the volumes are published. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


LIFE OF GEORGE JOACHIM GOSCHEN 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


By the HON. ARTHUR ELLIOT. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, 25s, net. Unland postage 6d. 

“The book is masterly, and will be of great value to the 
student of affairs.”—Guardian. 

“* A very interesting and a very informing record of a very 
memorable career.”— ‘imes. 

** A fine biography of a fine character.”—Daily Mail. 

“Of Goschen as a statesman and a political influence we 
have an admirable portrait.’’—Daily News. 


RURAL DENMARK AND ITS 
LESSONS. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 28 Illustrations. 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d. 

“Whatever controversy may arise in regard to Mr. Rider 
Hi rd’s impressions of Danish agriculture, there can be 
no difference of opinion in regard to the patriotic zeal and 
single-mindedness with which his investigations were con- 
ducted. His plea for an inc’ rural population in this 
—_— is eloquent and convincing. Another feature of 
‘Rural Denmark and its ns’ is its straightforward 
frankness....The best part of Mr. Rider Haggard’s book is 
that which insists on the value of co-operation to the 
English farmer. In this direction he has done splendid 
work.”—Country Life. 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


JOHN MERRIDEW. «& 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 
“*A stirring sensational novel which grips the reader's 
attention.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Arthur knows where he wants to go to, and he can 
be amusing. He had better write again.”— World. 


A Saga of the “ Sunbeam.” By Horace a. 

HUTCHINSON. With Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
[Inland postage 5d. 

“It is a charming book, well worthy the reputation of 

the author, well worthy the reputation of the yacht, and 


not less so of the reputation of the owner.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


The Gardens of Gray’s Inn and other 


Verses. By CHRISTIAN TEALE. Square crown 8vo, 
5s. net. [Inland postage 3d. 


The Resurrection and Modern Thought. 
By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. 8vo, 15. net. 























(Inland postage 4d. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 436. APRIL, 1911. 8vo, 6s. 


1. LORD ROSEBERY’S CHATHAM. 

2. THE ORIGIN OF LAND PLANTS. 

3. THE BRITISH ARMY AND MODERN CONCEP- 
TIONS OF WAR. 

4. THE PURSUIT OF REASON. 


5. HISTORICAL MONUMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THEIR ILLUSTRATION IN HERTFORD- 
SHIRE AND BERWICKSHIRE. 


6. DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 

7. THE CONFLICT OF COLOUR. 

8 THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. 

9. ROMAN SCOTLAND. 

10. THE DUCHESSE DU MAINE AND HER COURT. 
11. LORD GOSCHEN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


WILLIAM PITT 
AND NATIONAL REVIVAL 


DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE, 
Illustrated. 
Medium 8vo, xii+632 pp. 16s. net. 


Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC in the Academy. 

‘* Dr. Holland Rose’s monograph is as thoroughs 
piece of work as one can desire...... A fine piece of 
modern historical writing, in its research, its guise 
of evidence, and its neutrality. It is also a first- 
rate piece of controversy, excellently distinguishing 
between the balance of witnesses when their 
statements are combined and the acceptation of 
evidence from one witness or from another.” 


The ‘ NATION.’ 


**Dr. Holland Rose has devoted so much time, 
care, and talent to the biography of Napoleon, that 
his long expected life of Napoleon’s great opponent 
has been awaited with keen interest and curiosity. 
The first of the volumes in which he is to descri 
Pitt’s career from the documents now available 
will not disappoint the hopes of his readers. It is 
& very thorough, patient, and scholarly piece of 


work, 
Write for detailed Prospectus. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 
1847-1911. 


‘“ Messrs. Bell have always shown commendable 
enterprise in taking advantage of the latest 
researches and revisions.” —Outlook. 


NEW VOLUME. 
NOW READY. 2vols, 3s. 6d. each. 


BIOGRAPHIA EPISTOLARIS. 


(Being the Supplement of Coleridge’s 
‘Biographia Literaria.’) 
Edited, with numerous additional Letters, by 
ARTHUR TURNBULL. 








Write for the NEW CATALOGUE of Bohn’s Libraries, 





“The most remarkable single volume ever 
published.” 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CONTAINING OVER 


400,000 DEFINED WORDS and PHRASES. 
2,700 PAGES. 6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES, G.C.V.O., Ser- 
jeant Surgeon to His Majesty the King :— 
**T have carefully examined Webster’s New 
Dictionary. It is in every particular a most 
remarkable work, and can undoubtedly claim to 
be the best and most comprehensive Dictionary of 
the English Language in one volume that has ever 
been published. Every term in modern Science 
that I have sought for fou found. The present 
volume is @ monumental work which will be indis- 
— to all who wish to keep abreast of modern 
owledge.” 
Write for fully descriptive Prospectus and 
Specimen Pages. 





London: G. BELL AND SONS, Lrp., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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The Amazing Duchess : being the Romantic 
History of Elizabeth Chudleigh, Maid 
of Honour, the Hon. Mrs. Hervey, 
Duchess of Kingston, and Countess 
of Bristol. 2vols. By Charles E. Pearce. 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


Tae fact that no critical or impartial 
narrative (if we except Dr. Hunt’s lucid 
article in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’) of the life of the sup- 

original of Beatrix Esmond has 

therto appeared is perhaps warrant 
enough for Mr. Pearce’s book. He confesses 
at the end of it that he still finds his subject 
“a profound puzzle”; and only claims to 
have succeeded in showing, not what the 
woman was, but what she was not. The 
term “adventuress,”’ which he repudiates, 
1s somewhat vague. No one can deny 
that Elizabeth Chudleigh had adventures ; 
but her birth was gentle and her character 
may not have been abnormally vicious, 
As a contemporary prophetically wrote : 

Much will be said that she does deserve, 
and more that she does not.” Mr. 
Pearce has at least done one just and 
necessary thing: he has placed the 
subject in its surroundings, and looked 
at it from that standpoint. 


Much of the first volume is but loosely 
connected with the title of the work. The 
mad and merry doings of Lady Caroline 
Petersham and the fortunes of the Gunning 


sisters, the ill-marshalled coronations of 


the second and third Georges, and |, 
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**the extraordinary shifts” visitors were 


put to at that of the fourth, take up a 
great deal of space. Even the general 
reader must have encountered not a few 
of these topics in previous biographical 
publications. On the other hand, the 
soi-disant Duchess’s adventures upon the 
Continent in her closing years, and es- 
pecially the extracts from her autobio- 
graphy in the Baronne d’Oberkirch’s 
memoirs, render the second volume much 
less hackneyed; nor is Mr. Pearce’s 
advocacy of the claim of Major Semple, 
as against Stoney Bowes, to have been 
the original of Barry Lyndon, devoid of 
point and plausibility. He has, upon 
the whole, dealt with contemporary 
sources in the right spirit ; and he was, 
in our opinion, fully justified in printing 
Thomas Whitehead’s letters almost in 
extenso, since these ‘ Original Anecdotes 
of the late Duke of Kingston and Miss 
Chudleigh alias Mrs. Hervey,alias Countess 
of Bristol alias Duchess of Kingston,’ 
however slight their biographical worth, 
are undoubtedly of value as a_ social 
mirror. 


The author advances good reasons 
for adhering to the accepted date of Miss 
Chudleigh’s birth, instead of putting 
it, with Mr. Baring-Gould, six years 
later. But he points out that, according 
to Lady Mary Coke’s journal, the lady 
herself over-estimated it, if in 1768 she 
really “told the company at St. James’s 
one night last week” that she was 
fifty. Perhaps, he adds, at that time of 
stress she looked older than she was 
and—she habitually overate herself. 
Yet we have the admiring Baronne 
d’Oberkirch many years later writing of 
the exiled sexagenarian bigamist as 
one who moved “with all the grace 
and majesty of a goddess,” and com- 
paring “the just proportions of her 
figure”? to those of “our own lovely 
Queen ”—Marie Antoinette before the 
Revolution. 


There appears to be no record of Eliza- 
beth Chudleigh’s birth in Chelsea Hospital, 
where her father was Lieut.-Governor 
from 1715 to 1726. But according to 
the singular autobiography, couched in 
the third person, which she read to the 
Duchesse de Bourbon and allowed to 
be copied by Madame _ d’Oberkirch, 
she was reared at his country seat in 
Devonshire, where the peasantry said that 
she was “charmed,” and fascinated both 
man and beast. If we are to accept as 
veracious this singular fragment, the 
frustration of Miss Chudleigh’s love- 
affair with the young Duke of Hamilton 
(whose love she returned “with true 
affection as deep as her nature would 
allow her to feel for any one”) 
was due, not to the interception of his 
letters by her aunt Mrs. Hanmer, but to 
“a fit of displeasure, excited by the report 
of his infidelity.” The secret marriage 
at Lainston with the Hon. Augustus 
Hervey (whose father, Pope’s ‘“ Sporus,”’ 
Mr. Pearce incorrectly designates through- 
out his book) was entered into “ to make 
their separation more secure,” but was 
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soon regretted. Of the validity of the 
ceremony, however, there can be no 
doubt, though it suited Miss Chudleigh, 
when she wished to change the situation 
of mistress for that of wife to the Duke of 
Kingston, to get it invalidated by the 
Consistory Court of the Bishop of London. 
Previously she had been as anxious to 
authenticate it ; and the judgment in the 
jactitation suit had only been arrived at 
by the collusion of Hervey, that gallant 
officer having apparently failed in his 
first proposal of a divorce. He seems to 
have been really in love at the time 
of his marriage, and to have had no doubts 
about the parentage of a child which 
Miss Chudleigh had in 1747; but his 
wife’s aversion and manner of life changed 
all that, and the only question with him 
came to be how he could best get free 
from her. 


The biographer does not stickle at 
maintaining Miss Chudleigh’s bona fides 
in thinking herself free to marry the Duke 
of Kingston. His strongest point is the 
granting of a special licence by the Arch- 
bishop after due consideration, and con- 
sequent upon the decision in the 
jactitation suit. He also cites as con- 
firmatory the wearing of marriage favours 
by the King and Queen, George III. and 
Queen Charlotte. As to her doubts con- 
cerning the regularity of the marriage 
with Hervey, he is hardly upon as firm 
ground. It is certain that when Miss 
Chudleigh thought there was a prospect 
of becoming Countess of Bristol she 
took decided steps to make sure of 
documentary evidence of her position ; 
though the story that, when she had 
changed her views, she went so far as 
to tear a leaf from the Lainston register, 
is, as is pointed out, pure invention. 


Again, as Mr. Pearce says, there is 
certainly no evidence that the so-called 
Miss Chudleigh had any hand in Prince 
George’s affair with Hannah Lightfoot ; 
but, if there was anything in the tradition, 
it would explain a good deal. It was 
passing strange that a lady who was 
notoriously the mistress of a duke, and 
whose real status as a married woman 
was more than suspected, should have 
remained a maid of honour to the 
Princess Augusta; still stranger that, 
without reproof, such a person should 
have been permitted, at the austere Court 
of Queen Charlotte, to give a birthday 
entertainment in honour of the Queen 
long before her position had been nominally 
regularized by the second ceremony. 
Miss Pendered’s speculations, however 
slight their basis, were surely not without 
some justification. 


Mr. Pearce seems to us fairly success- 
fulin rebutting the charge of cunning made 
against his heroine, but not so happy in 
controverting that of avarice and meanness. 
She might probably, had she chosen, have 
bought off the sole surviving witness of 
her first marriage at a trifling monetary 
sacrifice. ln the case of Foote, as Mr. 
Fitzgerald admits, “ Lady Kitty Croco- 
dile” was carried along by the arts and 
interests of her agents. 
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In an unwary moment the author allows 
himself to term ‘‘ Elizabeth’s chief failing” 
a “delight in economy which amounted 
to meanness.” But this, it seems, 
alternated with an extravagance which, 
she herself admitted, made her Duke 
‘grieve extremely” and expostulate 
uselessly. 


The audacity which the Duke of King- 
ston’s widow showed at her trial before 
the peers for bigamy was certainly little 
less than sublime, tempered as it was 
with a touch of unusual discretion. 
Even the spiteful Walpole praises her 
“natural behaviour,” and declares that 
** her presence of mind and attention never 
deserted her.” She had been obliged, 
whilst in bad health, to hurry home from 
Rome to meet the charge, and is said to 
have compelled her banker there (who 
had been ‘got at” by her enemies) 
at the point of a pistol to furnish the 
necessary supplies. 


In the autobiography the ex-Duchess 
attributes her unpopularity in England 
to her want of consideration for public 
opinion :— 

“Two things that she did, and at which 
great offence was taken, were that she would 
not observe the Sabbath with all the strict- 
ness required by her fellow - countrymen, 
and, her neck and arms being very handsome, 
she very naturally wished to display them. 
These were considered unpardonable crimes.” 


But when she left England it was differ- 
ent. She was still acknowledged every- 
where but at Vienna as Duchess, and was 
even created Countess of Worth by the 
husband of her friend the Electress of 
Saxony. Catharine’ of Russia received 
her with open arms; the Polish prince 
Radziwill féted her; and the French 
nobility supped with her and lauded her 
wit. Informer years Frederick of Prussia 
and Pope Clement XIV. had been among 
her admiring hosts, so that, if the woman 
were an adventuress, she was clearly one 
of no mean calibre. She bought estates 
both in Russia and France—the latter, 
variously stated to have cost 50,000. 
and 75,000/., being for the most part 
unpaid for at her oi, That event is 
said to have been precipitated by the loss 
of a lawsuit concerning another purchase 
of house-property at Montmartre, and 
by her insisting upon drinking two 
glasses of her favourite Madeira. 


Mr. Pearce is generally accurate ; 
but he should have known that Dunning, 
the Countess-Duchess’s counsel at the 
bigamy trial, was at that time neither 
Attorney nor Solicitor-General, but in 
opposition ; and that the Gordon riots 
were not in 1779, but in1780. There were 
no such large creations of peers as seems 
to be implied (ii. 238) before the time 
of the second Pitt. The author writes 
incorrectly ‘Countess of Temple,” 
** Earl Mansfield”; and the name of 
Catharine II.’s biographer always appears 
in his pages as ‘‘ Walislewski.” Amongst 
misprints we have noticed are “ oratories ”’ 
(for oratorios, i. 107), “‘ Uppin Ossory ” 
(ii. 113), and “Meos ad sidera Follo” 





(i. 196). The Index is very imperfect ; but 
the illustrations are well reproduced, and 
some of them (such as the representation 
“ from a scarce old print” of Miss Chud- 
leigh as Iphigenia at the Somerset House 
ball) are highly curious. 








History of the British Army. By the Hon. 
J Fortescue.— Vols. V. and VI. 
1803-9. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Fortescur’s ‘History’ has now 
entered a period of yearly increasing 
interest. The student, while he traces 
the preparation of the Army and its 
leaders, by service in various fields, for 
the ultimate struggle with Napoleon’s 
forces, must ever bear in mind the political 
coefficients of each crisis, if he would 
appreciate the essential relationship of 
strategy and diplomacy, which is the key- 
note of Napoleon’s career. 


It was in India, as we learn from these 
pages, that Arthur Wellesley made him- 
self once for all an expert in the vital 
questions of transport and supply : other 
commanders might be as skilful in point 
of tactics, might be better liked by their 
troops ; but Wellesley avoided mistakes, 
and left nothing to the hazard of hunger. 
What the Mahrattas thought of his method 
of warfare in 1803 is to be seen from 
the description quoted from one of their 
chiefs of the capture of Ahmednuggur: 


“These English are a strange people, and 
their General a wonderful man. They came 
here in the morning, looked at the pettah- 
wall, walked over it, killed all the garrison, 
and returned to breakfast.” 


Yet success was not so easy as it looked. 
Wellesley and Lake, the latter a different 
type of general, working on different 
lines, might win it ; but others were only 
too prone to fail. Stevenson, Murray, 
Monson, in India, Macdowall inCeylon, were 
generally feeble, and the records of their 
operations are not pleasant reading. 


The years 1803-5 were a time of anxiety 
for the British nation at home :— 


“Historians will debate for ever the 
question whether Napoleon really intended 
to invade England or not. Personally I 
have no doubt that he did so intend, 
provided that he could see any reasonable 
chance of transporting a sufficient force 
across the Channel....The man was con- 
tinually conjuring up attractive visions of 
conquests over the sea, and amusing himself 
and distracting his officials by executing 
them upon paper.”’ 


The expedients adopted by the British 
Government for maintaining the Regular 
Army at the necessary strength, and 
for creating and organizing an efficient 
force for home defence, produced an 
extraordinary confusion at home at a time 
when simplicity of obligation and suffi- 
ciency of service should have been the 
dominant considerations. Having dealt 
at length im a separate volume (‘The 
County Lieutenancies and the Army, 
1803-14,’ published in 1909) with this 





complicated and somewhat wearisome 
subject, Mr. Fortescue is able now to put 
the essential points almost within the 
limits of a single chapter, and thus to 
avoid a disagreeable interruption of con- 
tinuity. Continuity, indeed, is well 
preserved in these volumes; yet it is 
in this connexion that we make just one 
criticism. In the Table of Contents the 
several spheres of operation are distin- 
guished, chapter by chapter and within 
each chapter, but without regular 
indication of dates ; in the text the date 
is given at the head of each page, but the 
spheres of operation are not distinguished. 
We suggest that in the volumes to come 
both date and sphere might be regularly 
indicated in Contents and text alike. 


To an Englishman the autumn of 1805 
means Trafalgar; but, as this history 
incidentally serves to remind us, the effect 
of the famous 21st of October was not 
felt for a long time after the disastrous 
capitulation of the Austrians at Ulm on 
the 20th of October, and the Russian 
defeat at Austerlitz on the 2nd of December 
—not, indeed, until the British Army 
could carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. Meanwhile, that Army had 
received a most useful accession of strength 
in the King’s German Legion, formed 
from the remnants of the Hanoverian 
forces. 


The brilliant little victory at Maida— 
we wonder how many dwellers in the 
Maida Vale of to-day know where Maida 
is, or why a district of London should 
be so named—showed, as Wellesley’s 
Peninsular triumphs were to prove again 
and again, “that the British troops, by 
good training and strict discipline, could 
disable at a range of fifty or a hundred 
yards an infantry which, however im- 
posing in appearance, was powerless for 
deadly mischief at a greater range than 
thirty-six inches” (vol. v. p. 355). If 
we compare this battle with the amazing 
operations in and about Buenos Ayres 
in the same year (1806), we realize at 
once how diverse were the campaigns in 
which our troops might be engaged, how 
different the capacities of the officers to 
whom a long-continued and wide-ranging 
war gave opportunities of independent 
command. It is just because Mr. 
Fortescue draws character so well that 
he can guide us to a true judgment in 
such instances. In the intricate and often 
contradictory negotiations of these years 
disagreement was common enough between 
the politician or the diplomatist and the 
soldier; and in these volumes (as theif 
predecessors have led us to expect) the 
soldier’s case receives honest and adequate 
consideration. A bad commander is not 
spared ; but neither is a Cabinet excused 
which mismanages recruiting, squanders 
soldiers in vague and _ vyainglorious 


expeditions, and quarrels with its best 
generals. The high purpose of Pitt, the 
conscientiousness and the courage of 
Castlereagh, praiseworthy (and they are 
praised here) in themselves, cannot blind 
one to the difficulties which commanders 
like Craig, Cathcart, and Moore had to 
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encounter in the execution of their 
tasks. Questions of seniority only 
aggravated the trouble. Wellesley’s 


victory at Vimeiro (in August, 1808) was 
literally won within hail of his official 
senior, Sir Harry Burrard, who had 
decided to remain for one night more on 
board the frigate which brought him to 
the Portuguese coast. It was only after 
a Court of Inquiry had declared Sir Hew 
Dalrymple’s failure as Commander-in- 
Chief that Moore obtained his opportunity 
in Spain. 

‘The famous operations culminating in 
the action of Corunna, admirably described 
and accurately appreciated, form a fitting 
conclusion to this portion of the ‘ History.’ 
We see clearly the audacity of Moore’s 
determination against the communications 
of the French, his abiding consciousness 
of almost insuperable difficulty, his 
determination to retreat when all the 
soldier in him wished to fight, the triumph 
of a | over discontented generals 
and insubordinate troops. Moore’s 
campaign was no disaster, for British 
troops were back in Portugal within 
three months; nor was it ‘the most 
brilliant stroke of war of all time.” It 
was an example of true strategy ; and 
its results were essentially strategic. 
Napoleon was checked by it in the im- 
mediate accomplishment of his purposes 
in the Peninsula. Mr. Fortescue answers 
the critics at considerable length, and sums 
up his estimate of the hero of Corunna 
in the following words: ‘“‘No man, not 
Cromwell, nor Marlborough, nor Welling- 
ton, has set so strong a mark for good 
upon the British Army as John Moore.” 


The maps in these volumes are as 
good as ever. In due course it will cer- 
tainly be advisable to reissue in a separate 
volume all the maps belonging to the 
‘History,’ as was done in the case of 
Alison’s ‘ History of Europe.’ 








The Making of Scotland. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell. (Glasgow, 
MacLehose & Sons.) 


OnLy within the last eighty years has 
Scotland emerged from the political 
conditions which were perpetuated by 
her long struggle for national indepen- 
dence. The England of Edward I. 
had already outgrown feudalism as a 
system of government; but the Scottish 
Parliament, as Lord Stair reminded it 
in 1701, was never more than a “‘ Baron 
Court”; and down to 1832 the Parlia- 
mentary franchise was confined, in terms 
of the Union, to some 2,500 feudal 
superiors and the corporations of sixty- 
Six royal burghs. It was the three 
centuries of almost constant warfare, 
followed by a century of religious strife, 
in which Scotland was governed from 
London “through the post,” that made 
constitutional progress impossible. The 
material prosperity thus sacrificed is 
evident from the fact mentioned in 
this work that the customs of Berwick, 








the wealthiest town in Scotland, were 
accepted before the war as_ security 
for a debt of 2,197/., ‘and this at a time 
when the whole customs of England 
amounted only to 8,411/.” 

The stubborn resistance of the Scots 
is, however, inspiring and picturesque 
as well as momentous; and in these 
six lectures, which were delivered to a 
popular audience in the University of 
Glasgow, Sir Herbert Maxwell deals 
with it in a manner at once impartial 
and sympathetic. Perhaps, indeed, in 
his anxiety not to be unfair to “the 
greatest of the Plantagenets,” he has 
rather overshot the mark. He is at 
pains to show that King Edward I. 
was invited to act as arbiter by both 
parties to the succession dispute, and 
that he had no thought of annexation 
when he insisted on the dubious over- 
lordship; but it was one thing to 
press an ancient claim, and another to 
use its acknowledgment as a_ basis 
for aggression; and Sir Herbert need 
not have passed so lightly over the advan- 
tage taken by Edward of what Mr. Lang 
has called Balliol’s “lamblike”’ cha- 
racter. Balliol had had to answer other 
citations than that of the Gascon merchant 
before he sought help from France, and 
the superiority for which Edward con- 
tended had never involved a right of 
appeal to the English courts. 

Modern criticism makes free with the 
heroes and knaves of popular tradition. 
Instead of a William Wallace “ sticking 
to the dead” the English Governor of 
Dundee, we have a possible William le 
Waleys, a fugitive thief; Sir John Men- 
teith, having served his turn as the Judas 
of his country, is rehabilitated as a con- 
scientious sheriff ; and the caged Countess 
of Buchan is no longer exposed to the 
public view. Her cage is placed inside 
Berwick Castle; it is comfortably fur- 
nished ; and she has five servants to 
do all ‘“‘ things necessary for the comfort 
of her chamber.” Bruce, before he finally 
took arms in his own and the national 
cause, appears in no favourable light— 
now patriot, now renegade, pledging 
himself simultaneously to England and 
France, swearing and re-swearing fealty— 
five times in all—to King Edward, and 
in short, ‘acting with a duplicity ex- 
traordinary even in those times of divided 
allegiance.” In the days of Wallace 
and Bruce the nobles were largely of 
alien birth and interest, and it is suggested 
that it was the priests, jealous of York 
and Canterbury, who secured to nationality 
its popular support. But “the perfect 
organization of the Church of Rome” 
is a phrase which requires much qualifica- 
tion as applied to Scottish parishes ; 
and we doubt whether the prelates can 
have had anything like ‘“‘ complete control 
over the rural clergy and their people.” 
The monastic vicar who presided in most 
of the parishes can have had little influence, 
and the parsonages, which survived as 
such, were not infrequently held by 
laymen. Sir Herbert works his way to 
1364, and concludes with a survey of 
the subsequent Border warfare. 





Without sacrificing the romantic side 
of his subject, he has been careful to elimi- 
nate legend from fact; and if his sketch 
falls short of completeness, it is only 
because there are few references—and these 
entirely favourable—tosolargeand dubious 
a factor in the struggle as the French 
alliance. He relates many stirring in- 
cidents, some of which are drawn from 
the ‘Scalacronica ’—a work, translated 
and admirably edited by himself, which 
was reviewed in these columns on 
August 3rd, 1907; and we notice an 
amusing foot-note. It seems that French 
long contended with English as_ the 
language of the Irish law courts, and 
in the seventeenth century it is recorded 
of a prisoner that he “ject un brickbat 
a le justice que narrowly mist.” There 
are two maps—one of Bannockburn— 
but we regret to find no Index. 








Encyclopedia Britannica: Religion (Aben- 
ezra—Inspiration). (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 


It so happens that the first article belong- 
ing to the section ‘ Religion’ in the new 
edition of this great Encyclopedia invites 
criticism on a point of form. Why 
retain the barbarous and antiquated 
designation ‘‘ Abenezra” instead of 
adopting the better and now generally 
current form ‘‘Ibn Ezra”? As a Jew 
of Spanish birth, the writer of- genius 
to whom the name belongs was, in Arab 
fashion, known as Ibn Ezra. It was 
probably due to a Latinizing tendency 
that “‘ Aben”’ appears instead of “Ibn” 
in a certain number of names borne 
by Jews in medieval Spain and 
Portugal ; and a Jewish. lexicographer 
of the fourteenth century even turned 
the Arabic ‘‘ Ibn” (son) into the Hebrew 
“Eben” (stone). But as, since the 
revival of Arabic learning in Europe 
some generations ago, bibliographers 
and historians no longer speak of 
‘“* Abenezra,” but uniformly use “Ibn 
Ezra,” why perpetuate the antiquated 
form in a modern work like the present ? 
A cross-reference from ‘ Abenezra’ to the 
more current designation would have 
been sufficient to call attention to the 
divergence in spelling. 

On passing to an examination of the 
bulk of articles now under notice, one 
becomes, however, impressed with the 
fact that the aim of presenting in a clear 
and modern form a vast array of important 
up-to-date information on religious topics 
has for the most part been realized in 
a far fuller measure than in previous 
editions of the Encyclopedia. The 
world of intelligent readers and busy 
literary workers should be thankful to 
find that there are learned theologians 
and critical investigators who can, when 
the occasion demands it, lay aside stiff 
and technical phraseology, and say their 
say in simple, direct, and perspicuous 
English. Religious ideas travel so often 
into the region of the emotional and the 
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tic that it is perhaps more important 
= than anywhere else to abstain 
from clogging the understanding by heavi- 
ness of phrase, and one is_ therefore 
suattodiedly glad to note that in their 
choice of learned writers the editors 
appear to have laid stress on considera- 
tions of style. 


< A large number of articles have been 
written for this edition by Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare, whose reputation stands 
deservedly high both as a scholar and a 
writer. Among his topics are ‘ Euchar- 
ist,’ ‘ Anabaptists,’ ‘ Ancestor- Worship,’ 
‘Gregory the Illuminator,’ ‘Epiphany,’ 
‘Holy Water,’ ‘ Iconoclasts,’ and a con- 
siderable variety of others, including 
‘Armenian Church,’ on which he is 
particularly qualified to write. In en- 
trusting so many subjects to one scholar, 
the editors must have aimed at securing 
a high degree of uniformity in the work. 
It may be doubted, however, whether 
the plan was altogether wise. Too much 
sameness of mental atmosphere is probably 
as disadvantageous in an encyclopedia 
of this kind as too much variety. A 
middle course would seem the best to 
adopt. Itcan hardly be right to impose 
one man’s mode of vision on multitudes 
of readers. Nor is Mr. Conybeare, with 
all his learning and fluency, either always 
convincing or invariably a model in matters 
of style. A phrase like “St. Paul caps 
his argument ”’ (in the article on ‘ Euchar- 
ist’) 18 surely too colloquial to suit the 
subject. This is, however, only a small 
point. Mr. Conybeare’s work as a whole 
is a considerable credit to the Encyclo- 
pedia. 

It is interesting to note a contribution 
like that on ‘Baal,’ originally written 
by Robertson Smith, himself editor of 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia, 
the task of bringing the article up to date 
having been assigned to Mr. Stanley A. 
Cook. The highly instructive article on 
* Cosmogony ’ contributed by Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne to the preceding edition appears 
now in an excellently revised and even 
more spirited form. ‘Hebrew Religion’ 
is dealt with in the true modern spirit 
by Prof. O. C. Whitehouse. The editors 
have been specially fortunate in enlisting 
the services of Prof. M. Jastrow for the 
subject of ‘Babylonian and Assyrian 
Religion’ and kindred topics.  Satis- 
factory, too, is the elaborate contribution 
on the religion of Egypt by Mr. Allan H. 
Gardiner. 


The practised pen of Prof. Rhys Davids 
has been employed to rewrite his earlier 
article on ‘ Buddhism,’ which now appears 
under the separate headings of ‘ Buddha’ 
and ‘Buddhism.’ On ‘Brahman’ and 
* Brahmanism’ we have fresh contri- 
butions by Prof. Julius Eggeling. The 
articles on ‘ Antichrist’ and ‘ Gnosti- 
cism ’ are from the pen of the learned and 
thoughtful Prof. Wilhelm Bousset. The 
subject of ‘ Demonology ’ has been assigned 
to Mr. N. W. Thomas, who is able ‘cine 
upon the results of his own impressions 
in addition to information derived from 
books. Considerations of space had no 





doubt due weight in the writing of articles 
of this kind, for in the present case, as 
also in that of ‘Animism’ by the same 
author,and in fact in many other instances, 
we should have liked the contributions to 
be fuller than they are. But a general 
encyclopedic work, however large of its 
kind, has limitations. Summaries are 
difficult things to make, and seldom please 
the specialist. 


An article on ‘ Infallibility,’ from the 
Roman point of view, has been contributed 
by Prof. A. Boudinhon. It would pro 
bably have been better either to have 
two articles, one from each point of view, 
or to entrust the subject to a writer who 
would, without indicating his personal 
bias, state the arguments on both sides 
with equal fullness. Prof. Boudinhon also 
supplies a history of the ‘ Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum,’ besides other contri- 
butions. The article on ‘ Eschatology,’ 
one of the burning questions of the day, 
has been written by Principal A. E. 
Garvie, who by no means favours the 
extreme views of Prof. Schweitzer, recently 
brought into prominence in this country. 
The article on ‘Church’ has been written 
by Dr. A. E. B. Burn, previously known 
as a worker in similar branches of study, 
and the readez will find besides contri- 
butions on ‘Church Army,’ ‘Church 
Congress,’ and a long paper on ‘ Church 
History.’ 


It would be impossible to speak in detail, 
in a review necessarily of limited length, 
of the many fresh and instructive contri- 
butions on Church Councils, Popes and 
other persons famous in religious history, 
or the great variety of further topics 
which come under the heading of religion. 
Nor can we do more than pay a passing 
tribute to the lavish attention paid 
throughout to illustration, which is shown 
in such articles as ‘ Altar,’ ‘Chasuble,’ and 
‘“Cope.” We will rather, by way of 
drawing special attention to the catholicity 
of spirit shown in the preparation of the 
Encyclopedia, mention, in addition to 
those already given, the names of a few 
contributors to its pages on religious topics. 
Among them are the Right Rev. E. C. 
Butler, O.S.B.; Mr. Israel Abrahams of 
Cambridge; Prof. Albert Hauck, editor 
of the ‘ Hauck-Herzog Realencyclopidie 
der Protestantischen Theologie’; Dr. J. 
Sutherland Black, who was assistant- 
editor of the ninth edition of the Ency- 
clopedia; Dr. R. H. Charles, a specialist 
in apocalyptic and pseudepigraphical 
writings; and Prof. D. B. Macdonald. 


In case a list of errata should be in 
preparation for the final instalment of 
the Encyclopedia, it might be as well 
to mention that in the article ‘ Abenezra ’ 
we have noticed the misprints ‘‘ Pesohat ”’ 
for “ Peschat” and “ Yés6d Méra” for 
“* Yésod Mora.”” These slips are probably 
owing to the article having been originally 
written in German. As a matter of 
fact, in English ‘“‘ Peshat”’ should have 
taken the place of “ Peschat.” In the 
article ‘Agapé’ we found “ Motanist ” 
for “ Montanist.” 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Patrician. By John Galsworthy. 
(Heinemann.) 


It has become the fashion to hail Mr. 
Galsworthy as one of the pioneers of a 
new movement in fiction, and to hall- 
mark his work in that supposition. There 
is, however, nothing in this novel which 
picks him out from compeers of the same 
ability and distinction. The quality of 
this work reminds one somehow, and 
a good deal, of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s. 
It Se the defect of her work in lacking 
humour, and it is a serious attempt at 
country house portraiture, on the whole 
quite successful. The Caradoc family 
is well sketched, from the Ear] to his eldest 
son and his wayward daughter. It is odd 
that in the drama which Mr. Galsworthy 
has made for these people, who are all 
alive, he shrinks from any other than a 
conventional ending. He might reply 
that in life the characters would have 
resigned themselves to the force of tra- 
dition and the influence of family, as 
they do here. Possibly so, but some- 
how one had not looked for him to keep 
all the wheels on the coach. There are 
one or two characters—Lord Dennis Fitz- 
Harold and Courtier, for instance—who 
seem, if we may so put it, to “ come out 
of stock”; but we are not displeased 
to renew acquaintance with them. The 
book is notable for its intellectual vigour 
and its imaginative insight into feminine 
character. It is an excellent piece of 
work, but we think that the author has 
done better. In any case, it does not 
advance, but only maintains, his reputa- 
tion. 


The Eldest Son. By Archibald Marshall. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. MarsHatt has a method and an 
atmosphere of his own, leisured, mellow, 
and eminently agreeable. If, in some 
measure, he derives his conception and 
manner of treatment from an earlier 
master, they are none the less proper to 
his individual literary temperament, which 
shows qualities of rare refinement and 
perfect sympathy with his subject at 
every turn. He is, indeed, one of the 
most pleasantly human of living novelists. 
Admirers of his other works, notably of 
‘Exton Manor,’ will find, perhaps, even 
more enjoyment in the pages of ‘The 
Eldest Son.’ The narrative itself is 
simple enough, involving no violent issues 
or rough contrasts; it is virtually the 
old story of the stern but affectionate 
father, and the heir who desires to 
bring home a bride against whom his 

rent has been unjustly prejudiced. So 
elicate is the author’s characterization, 
so vivacious his sense of humour, and so 
a his attitude, that the book 
charms and entertains from first to last. 
The portraits of the squire and his wife 
are admirably subtle studies ; while even 
the characters that are merely sketched 
are convincing. sche 
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Captain Black. By Max Pemberton. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


Mr. PemBerton seems from his Preface 
to take his pirate captain somewhat 
seriously. As oil engines have come into 
use since the publication of his ‘Iron 
Pirate’ nineteen years ago, so he appears 
to fancy submarines may become common 
in the future. There is little novelty in 
Capt. Black’s ship, which recalls an earlier 
submarine invented by Jules Verne, even 
in its name ; for Capt. Nemo was the hero 
of ‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea,’ and Mr. Pemberton’s ship is the 
Nemo. Our quarrel with the author, 
however, is not that he has failed to invent 
a new ship, but that his story, opening 
in a Stevenson vein of coarser calibre, 
dissolves in a medley of bloodshed and 
violence and unintelligible passion. But 
we must bear witness to the strength of 
Mr. Pemberton’s fancy, and the gusto 
with which he writes a lurid tale for the 
lovers of “‘ sensation.” 


Moll o the Toll-Bar. By Theodora 
Wilson Wilson. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Fiction with a purpose, melodrama, and 
romance, the last element preponderating, 
combine in this novel to produce a blend 
which is not entirely satisfactory. We 
see little exaggeration in the picture 
presented of social misery and oppression 
as they prevailed a hundred years ago ; 
but the desired effect of grim reality is 
discounted by a female Quixote like Moll 
o the Toll-Bar, who rides about quelling 
famine-riots, rescuing vagrant women 
from the whipping-post, and hypnotizing 
would-be murderers. From the, romantic 
point of view, however, these habits, 
coupled with her mysterious though dis- 
tinguished origin, make Moll an efficient 
heroine, and on the same grounds we 
can approve of her lover, the highborn 
soldier, and her humble admirer, the 
Methodist blacksmith. The tyrannical 
magistrate, on the other hand, and still 
more the diabolical Poor Law overseer, 
rather fail of their effect,and the scenes in 
the sheepstealers’ cave are more repulsive 
than convincing. 


The Case of Letitia. By Alexandra 
Watson. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


LeTITI4’s case was certainly hard, and 
not the less so because she had mainly 
herself to blame. Her first matrimonial 
adventure had even less than the average 
success of the proverbial marriage in 
haste; but as this calamity produced 
a@ remarkable development of the more 
serious virtues hitherto lacking in her 
character, it was perhaps a blessing in 
disguise. She had, moreover, the good 
luck to be early left a widow, and to 
find the right man—rather a ferocious 
Specimen of -sterling merit —still in 
waiting. The first half of the story is the 





more successful, especially the part which 
refers to the heroine’s childhood ; but 
the interest slackens after her separation 
from her objectionable husband. 


Klaus Hinrich Baas. By Gustav 
Frenssen. Translated by Esther 
Everett Lape and Elizabeth Fisher 
Read. (Macmillan & Co.) 


FRENSSEN’S chief merit as a novelist— 
and it is not a common one—is 
that he has a thoroughly individual 
outlook upon life, and expresses it with 
great vigour. One may refuse to accept 
it as adequate, and may object to the 
somewhat dogmatic fashion in which 
it is presented; but one cannot help 
acknowledging its force and_ sincerity. 
By virtue of these essential qualities 
the present story, ill- constructed and 
congested as it is,should hold the reader’s 
attention to the end. The hero, an 
energetic Holsteiner of sound peasant 
stock, dowered both with imagination and 
business ability, is a remarkable study, 
and the history of his attainment, through 
hardship, labour, and passion, to worldly 
success and ultimate self-knowledge, is 
told with power and insight. The book 
lacks the idyllic charm of ‘Jérn Uhl,’ 
its scenes being laid for the most part far 
from country quarters ; but the primitive 
passions, and notably that strain of frank 
sensuousness which has offended many 
readers of Frenssen’s earlier works, are 
still much (perhaps too much) in evidence. 
The translation is strongly American in 
flavour, but good of its kind. 








VERSE. 


The Story of Nefrekepta from a Demotic 
Papyrus. Put into Verse by Gilbert Murray. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The original 
of this poem is, as Prof. Gilbert Murray’s 
brief Preface informs us, ‘“‘in Demotic 
Egyptian, in prose, on a fragmentary 
papyrus dated ‘the first month of winter, 
in the fifteenth year’ of some king un- 
named”; but disclaiming intimate con- 
versance with Demotic, the Professor has 
derived his knowledge of the tale from the 
literal translation in Dr. Griffith’s ‘ Stories 
of the High Priests of Memphis.’ While 
attempting to adhere as far as_ possible 
to the original text, he owns to succumbing 
to occasional temptations, and we do not 
doubt that the reader will acquit him of 
all blame therefor. Indeed, the story of 


Setne Khamuas, son of Rameses, 
High Priest of Ptah ; 


of his attempted spoliation of the tomb of 
Nefrekepta, who ‘in days of old” had 
sailed “south to Coptos”’ to snatch the 
‘secret Book of Hermes, which is Thoth,” 
from its resting-place beneath the sea, in 
sixfold caskets 

knotted with a ply 


Of endless Snake ; and round it for one league 
Are scorpion, asp, and worm to make men die ; 


—which emprise, too successfully pursued, 
brought down the wrath of the gods upon 
the adventurers—is in itself sufficiently 
arresting, while the reward of Setne for his 


sacrilegious intermeddling supplies a strange 
and moving climax. 


There is nowadays a dearth of narrative 
verse, whether of home origin or tr .nslated, 
and Prof. Murray’s volume sets a commend- 
ably high standard. He has selected the 
Omar Khayyam quatrain, which is probably 
as good a choice cf metre as could have 
been made; and the mystical atmosphere 
of the tale is convincing throughcut. Stateli- 
ness and simplicity are the key-notes of the 
verse and combine to produce an effect which 
is singularly impressive, but quotation pre- 
sents difficulties, for it is as a whole that the 
poem must be read and appreciated. We 
may, however, cite the stanzas that describe 
the death of the boy Merab—the firstfruits 
of the anger of the outraged Thoth :— 


And lo, a Power of God went forth, and fell 
On all the river and lay invisible ; 

And Thoth said: ‘‘ Nefrekepta shall come home 
No more, nor one of those that with him dwell.” 


Then the boy Merab, singing, from the shade 

Of Pharaoh's awning —— ; One step he made, 
And, lo, the River took him, and his face 

Was covered, and the will of Ra obeyed. 


Then all about us cried with a great cry. 
But Nefrekepta from his awning high 

Called with a spell, and the dead rose up ; 
But over him that Power of God did ite. 


Then Nefrekepta spake a written spell, 
And the boy Merab told all that befell 

About him ; yea, the very words which Thoth 
Spake at the throne of Ra he made him tell. 


The volume is handsomely produced, and 
adorned by a frontispiece in colour, the work 
of Mrs. Sydney Cockerell. 


A profusion of short miscellaneous 
pieces—the inevitable themes of Love, 
Death, and Nature being supplemented by 
satire, patriotism, philosophy, and a measure 
of political denunciation — make up the 
contents of At Various Times: a Book of 
Verses (Kegan Paul). That their anonymous 
author has his share of the lyrical instinct 
is evident from such poems as those entitled 
respectively ‘Ghosts,’ ‘The Wind on the 
Hill,’ and ‘My Grave,’ but his inspiration 
is often at fault, and mere zest for poetical 
composition will not of itself make atone- 
ment. He can, however, without attempt- 
ing the higher flights of song, put his medita+ 
tions into fluent, pointed verse with some 
success, in proof of which we may cite the 
stanzas called ‘ Biography ’ :— 

If I would write of one I know, 
I know the man too well ; 


I’m either partizan or foe, 
And love or hatred tell. 


But if I write of one of whom 
I pothing know at all, 

I hold the scales impartially, 
Which neither rise nor fall. 


To write, therefore, I must not know, 
And yet familiar be ; 

And either be as cold as snow, 
Or full of sympathy. 


And no man is as cold as snow, 
Knows he another well ; 

Hence none can write of those they know, 
Or a life story tell. 


The craftsmanship throughout is of no 
high order: limping lines and inverted 
adjectives point to the desirability of 
revision ; a certain inadequacy of similitude 
reveals itself in allusions to hail as “ice 
confetti,” and to the “eagle with its airy 
staircase flight ’* ; while the lines, 


The man whose sword is ready, glib, 
He has respect of rustling men, 


illustrate one at least of the perils attendant 
upon facility. 


Though Mr. H. E. Garden’s Ballads of 
the Boards (Chapman & Hall) may awake 
sympathetic echoes among members of 





‘*the profession,’ we do not think that a 
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wider circle will be greatly stirred thereby. 
Mr. Garden writes with infinite zest, but his 
enthusiasm is not of the kind that com- 
municates itself readily. For example, the 
views of the “ Stage-door keeper’’ on the 
‘** Musical Comedy Girl,’ and of his wife on 
the stage in general, are deficient both in 
point and humour. Such a production as 
the following— 


“Hello! What are you doing?” 
That is the cry of all. 

“Hello! What are you doing?” 
You hear the query fall 
Wherever actors meet,— 

The Strand or Garrick Street, 
Or in a pub, 

Or at the club ; 

“ Hello, old man !” 

‘Hello there! Dan. 

What are you doing?” 


is in itself enough to show that the author 
has much to learn, and something possibly 
to unlearn, before he has approached the 
secret of light verse. Mr. Kipling is, as 
usual, commandeered to furnish material 
for parody, but, though the stanzas thus 
inspired are undoubtedly superior to the 
rest, they attain no notable level, and the 
sense of the “ Happy times’’ which the 
author has “had with the dear Girls and 
boys” has hardly survived the trial of cold 
print. 


In Private Music (Cambridge, Heffer & 
Sons) Mr. Charles Sayle displays consider- 
able lyrical taste, exercised at present upon 
trifles. While his attempts in the “* Haikai,”’ 
or seventeen-syllable Japanese verse-form, 
are remarkable less for imaginative qualities 
than for syllabic exactness, poems like 
‘The Mer-Child,’ ‘Autumn Sleep,’ and 
‘The Sun-Dial’ suggest potentialities of a 
more ambitious nature. His sonnets, too, 
are of excellent promise, scrupulous in 
technique, and showing but little sense 


of effort. We quote that called ‘ God’s 
Grace’ :— 
Dearest, if you could love me, even so 


As a pale wind a hidden flower can bless, 
Leaving the whole world in unconsciousness, 
It should be all I would aspire unto. 

Or if perchance you should more tender grow 
And my fond dreaming meet with its success, 
I would not ask for a | dear caress, 

But all day long in full content would fo. 
But now because I may not hold your hand, 
Nor feel your love my loving can return, 

Go by, pale wind, and leave forgotten me. 
Go up and down the annceneanns land. 
Unseen, God make me still his lesson learn, 
And give me grace to love you silently. 


The volume is too slight, and its contents 
are, in the main, too personal, to furnish 
any clear prognostication for the future, 
but there are hints that, given themes more 
comprehensive, the author’s talent will not 
be found wanting. 


Passion and pain, “red desire” and 
“‘red roses,” are frequent motifs in Mr. 
V. B. Neuburg’s Triumph of Pan (‘ The 
Equinox’ Office), much of which merits 
the ambiguous distinction of being unusual. 
Though by no means deficient in originality, 
vigour, or imaginative power, his verse 
is too often cumbered with the fantastic 
symbols of a species of erotic mysticism, 
into which we feel no desire to probe; 
while the lack of reticence consistently dis- 
layed constitutes an artistic blemish not 
ightly to be excused. The author’s serene 
confidence in the immortality of his lays 
would be better justified were he to make 
some attempt to discriminate between the 
gold and the rubbish, and, incidentally, 
refrain from penning such grotesqueness as 
is contained, for example, in ‘The Sun- 





flower,’ where we are informed how, among 
other portents, 


a greater god arose, 
And stole the earth by standing on his toes 
And blowing through the air. 


It is difficult to believe that the persons 
to whom certain poems are inscribed will 
experience any very lively gratification at the 
compliment. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THe character of Sir Henry Craik’s A 
Century of Scottish History from the Days 
before the °45 to those within Living Memory 
(Blackwood & Sons) was indicated in these 
columns (April 6, 1901) when it appeared 
ten years ago. The issue of an edition in 
one volume, with portraits and “a few 
very unimportant excisions,’ has not reme- 
died its defects ; but the century dealt with 
by Sir Henry has been too little studied, 
and it is perhaps satisfactory that his attempt 
to make the period more widely known 
has been welcomed by the public to which 
it appeals. Exactness and nice discrimina- 
tion are not to be found here, and those 
who value such things may, after all, have 
to betake themselves to those tiresome 
people whom Sir Henry calls “the peda- 
gogues of history.” We are far from sug- 
gesting that he is not widely read in the 
literature of his subject or that he has 
not traced with substantial accuracy the 
progress of events and ideas; but the 
narrative is somewhat drowned by the 
lavish use of rhetoric ; and the work would 
have gained in dignity and precision from 
& more sparing use of the words “ faction ”’ 
and “mob.” To say that the Scottish 
Parliament (p. 24) had never been dissolved 
between the Revolution and the Union is 
to overlook an election of so much party 
significance as that of 1703. On p. 383 
Dundas is represented as braving “ the 
frown of the King who paid him the sincerest 
compliment—that of fear,” at a time when 
he was eating his own words and making a 
submission which excited the good-humoured 
raillery of Fox; and Ebenezer Erskine 
(p. 250) was deposed for his opposition, not 
to patronage, but to the mode of electing 
ministers prescribed by the General Assembly 
where the patron did not exercise his right. 


Shelburne Essays: Seventh Series. By 
Paul Elmer More. (Putnam’s Sons.)—The 
seventh series of Mr. More’s essays in criticism 
is as good as the first. We much prefer it to 
the intervening volumes. The able writer 
of the American Nation is still somewhat 
too much inclined to rely upon authorities 
when treating of our older writers. The 
paper on Shelley, with which the new collec- 
tion opens, does little more than expand 
and rather overstate the case of the advocatus 
diaboli as put by Matthew Arnold. “It is 
questionable,” concludes Mr. More,‘* whether 
the same man can heartily admire both 
Milton and Shelley.”’ Surely the comparison 
is inapt. It is as useless as trying to make 
an instructive contrast between Bach and 
Schubert. Shelley no doubt had some of the 
wildest defects of the purely lyrical tempera- 
ment; but, after all, he was a great lyrical 
poet, and it may be questioned if his want 
of judgment and solidity has had on modern 
literature a more disastrous effect than 
Milton’s grandiloquence had on our eigh- 
teenth-century verse. 

Mr. More finds, of course, much to 
admire in Wordsworth, the subject of his 
second essay; but here again he has little 
of high value to add to Matthew Arnold’s 





appreciation. When, however, he turns 
to Tennyson, William Morris, Francis Thomp- 
son, William James, and Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson, he is often both interesting and 
illuminating. In the case of Mr. Dickinson, 
it is fitting that the first attempt of import- 
ance to estimate his work should be made 
by a leading American critic. Mr. Dickinson 
is an Englishman who by a happy accident 
won in the United States the repute less 
quickly awarded in his native country, 
though here good judges have recognized his 
worth. A writerof the revolutionary school, he 
trenchantly attacks modern industrial civil- 
ization. This, perhaps, can be done without 
any great danger in our settled and slow- 
moving land ; but to Mr. More, the spokesman 
of fading traditions of conservatism among an 
undisciplined democracy in which every- 
thing is in a state of flux. Mr. Dick- 
inson is an accomplished scholar who has 
betrayed the cause on which all fine art, 
literature, and thought depend. We do 
not always agree with the Shelburne essayist ; 
but he is a stimulating writer when he studies 
modern letters in close connexion with 
tendencies of modern life at present more 
fully displayed in America than in England. 


The Khalifate of the West, being a General 
Description of Morocco. By Donald Mac- 
kenzie. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—It we 
accepted the description furnished by its 
sub-title, we should be obliged to pronounce 
this an unnecessary book. As a general 
description of Morocco it falls behind a dozen 
other works, both in style and matter. It 
has one interesting feature, however, not 
alluded to in its title, and that is the de- 
scription of the trading post and settlement 
founded by the author at Cape Juby, and 
subsequently transferred in 1906 for 50,0001. 
to the Moorish Sultan. This is well worth 
reading, for its account of an interesting 
experiment, and one which illustrated in a 
striking manner those qualities of adventurous 
enterprise, and determination in face of 
great difficulties, which we like to think 
of as British. Mr. Mackenzie showed real 
courage and perseverance, besides organizing 
ability of no mean sort, in his conduct of the 
Cape Juby venture; and it seems to the 
present writer that, if British foreign policy 
had permitted consistent backing of his 
efforts, a valuable commercial foothold might 
have been secured on the north-western 
shoulder of Africa, as the result of one man’s 
initiative. Such considerations are, how- 
ever, beyond the scope of these columns. 


Mr. Mackenzie’s views regarding the 
duties of civilized governments where slavery 
is concerned are tolerably well known. He 
believes also that Britain has an urgent 
duty to perform in the matter of reforming 
the prison system in Morocco, and the 
general protection of natives from the evils 
of bad government. His sympathies are 
warmly with missionaries, reformers, and 
representatives of the Howard Association. 
Unlike many other sympathizers in move- 
ments of this type, he possesses much native 
shrewdness, and a keen eye for commercial 
possibilities. 


WE know of no shorter way of describing 
the purport of Canada and the Empire, by 
Mr. W. R. Lawson (Blackwood), than by 
making the following extract from what the 
author truly calls its ‘ Keynote’ :— 


“* Three kindred nations—the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Canada—have suddenly 
run up against the question of what their future 
positions in the world and their relations to each 
other are to be. A far bigger and more momentous 
question, this, than H.ouse of Lords’ Veto, Home 
Rule, or Tariff Reform. 


Without delay the three 
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countries have got to answer it, definitely and 
decisively. This may be their last chance to 
arrive at the right answer and the best for all 
of them. The time may have come for each of 
them to realize that mere kinship of race does 
not ensure to them a kindred and harmonious 
destiny. How the United States may solve 
the crisis is not our concern, but for the United 
Kingdom and Canada there is only one safe and 
honourable outlet from it. It is immediate 
and effective federation of the Empire. Let 
us silence for a time our electioneering shibboleths 
and—FEDERATE. What has been quietly 
and wisely done in Australia and South Africa, 
should not be impossible at Westminster.” 


This passage gives Mr. Lawson’s point of 
view, and illustrates his style. It may 
fairly be taken, too, to illustrate his main 
theme, though this naturally embraces many 
facets of a huge subject: some Canadian 
history, sketched in with a big brush; 
an outline of Canadian finance, of which 
the author shows an excellent grasp; with 
some account of Canadian banking, trade, 
labour conditions, national development, 
and position in relation to Imperial affairs. 
Throughout Mr. Lawson is forthright, and, 
if we may say so without offence, ‘ cock- 
sure,” as in the passage quoted. Confidence 
and bold action have proved eminently 
successful in many of the newer countries 
of the Empire, and Mr. Lawson would like 
to see the lesson taken to heart in England. 
It is characteristic that in the federation 
of Australia he should see reason to expect 
success for federation ‘‘ at Westminster.” 
But whereas, in the case of Australia, 
federation—still, by the way, in an immature 
stage—meant only the drawing together 
of the several divisions of a single island, 
federation for the British Empire means the 
formal drawing together of nations, peoples, 
and States now separated by all the seven 
seas—lands occupied by men and women of 
various races and speaking scores of different 
languages. The book is a spirited and well- 
informed presentation of the case for Im- 
perial federation. That it is so largely 
concerned with Canada is natural and 
proper. Upon the future of the Dominion 
of Canada, the larger division cof North 
America, the chances of a federated and 
united British Empire, within dur time, 
largely depend. Mr. Lawson feels this pro- 
foundly, as do other writers who have studied 
Canada in the light of knowledge of the rest 
of the Empire. 


He writes as a journalist and a student of 
finance ; but also as one who thinks politic- 
ally in a large way. We have read books 
dealing with similar subjects from the pens of 
statesmen of repute which have shown no 
more statesmanship than this. It is a vivid, 
thoughtful, plausible piece of work. 


An Introduction to the Study of Local 
History and Antiquities. By John E. Morris 
and Humfrey Jordan. (Routledge & Sons.) 
—This closely printed and substantial book 
suffers from dealing with too great a variety 
of subjects. It is intended, we suppose, 
as a manual for young students, for it is 
dedicated to the past, present, and future 
boys of the Bedford Grammar School, of 
which Dr. Morris is an assistant master. 
The first sentence of the Preface also states 
that the book is the outcome of a circular 
of the Board of Education, issued in 1908, 
on the teaching of history in schools. 


Parts of the volume form distinctly good 
summaries, and show a wide amount of 
Treading and a considerable power of assimi- 
lation of diverse material. The long sections 
dealing with Pre-Celtic and Celtic Britain 
and also with Roman Britain are much to be 
commended ; but we cannot say the same 





of ‘Medieval England,’ and especially of 
‘Ecclesiastical England,’ wherein it is 
easy to point out faults. For instance, it 
is a mistake to write that the Austin Friars 
“lived as hermits”’’; and the statement 
as to the English mendicant orders becoming 
possessed of “land and other capital” is 
hardly borne out by facts. The description 
of medieval hospitals is not complete ; it 
would have been well if the writers had 
consulted Miss Clay’s recent monograph on 
this subject. 


The vexed question in ecclesiastical 
fabrics, of the meaning and object of ‘ low- 
side windows,’ had better have been left 
alone, or treated in a fuller fashion. The 
most probable solution is confused on p. 252, 
where it is stated that the opening “ was 
perhaps an aperture through which word 
was passed to the ringer who had to sound 
the angelus [sic] bell when the Host was 
elevated.”” The now generally accepted 
theory is that the altar clerk rang out of this 
aperture, or close to its grille when the shutter 
was opened, the sanctus bell at the usual 
periods of the Mass. The writers add to the 
confusion by a further note on the same 
subject on p. 389, wherein another theory 
is gravely set forth, namely, that priests 
heard at these apertures “‘ the confessions 
of criminals guilty of such bad offences that 
it was impossible to admit them into the 
churches.” We have pointed out more 
than once why this theory will not do. To 
take one point only, no ordinary parish 
priest or wandering friar could give absolu- 
tion for the gravest offences. These were 
reserved for the bishops or the Pope 
himself. 


An attempt has evidently been made 
to include all subjects about which the young 
student might desire information with 
regard to local history and antiquities. 
But from this point of view the volume is 
defective; for instance, there is virtually 
nothing cencerning monumental remains 
such as those distinctly English memorials, 
engraved brasses. Moreover, the book is 
silent as to numismatics, which are year by 
year shown to be of distinct use in settling 
English topography, both in early and 
medieval days. 


On the other hand, certain sections as 
to old roads and coaching days might with 
advantage have been omitted. They are 
too sketchy, and leave out various salient 
points. The few lines about packhorse 
bridges tell us that such bridges “were ten 
feet wide, so as to give room for a beast 
of burden and its leader.” The true pack- 
horse bridge has just space for a single 
horse, with its burdens projecting over 
the parapets. Of these, fortunately several 
most interesting examples still survive, par- 
ticularly in Somerset. Sundry pages are 
devoted to old roads and the records of 
coaching: but the opportunity of giving 
@ good outline of the various main roads 
and the routes they followed has not been 
seized. Thus there is no mention of the 
old Holyhead post road established by the 
Stuarts, or of its important branch the 
Derby post road, organized in 1660. The 
Derby Road followed the Holyhead line as 
far as Towcester, whence the stages were 
Northampton, Market Harborough, Leicester, 
Loughborough, and Derby. Two hours 
were allowed for the mail between Towcester 
and Northampton, a distance of ten miles. 
Five miles an hour seems to have been the 
prescribed rate throughout. Nor do we 
find any reference to that important adjunct 
of stage coaches, the stage waggon. 


In the earlier sections considerable use 
has been made of the essays on prehistoric 





and early historic times which are contained 
in the various volumes of the Victoria 
County Histories. These are for the most 
part duly acknowledged, but there is a 
criticism of them in the Preface which 
deserves notice. Dr. Morris states that 
these volumes are useful, but might have 
been much more so, and complains ot the 
system adopted. He says that “to study 
a single village, one has to plunge into 
several articles, and there are very few 
cross-references between the Prehistoric, 
Anglo-Saxon, Domesday, and Earthwork 
chapters." If Dr. Morris had looked at 
those later volumes which deal with the 
topography of each parish separately, he 
would not have penned such a sentence as 
the above. In those accounts he will find 
all the references he desires, and be saved 
much trouble. 


Two of Marion Crawford’s Uncanny Tales 
(Fisher Unwin) did duty in 1894 as a volume 
of their publisher's “ Autonym Library ook 
but the remaining five include one little 
masterpiece of fantastic pathos—‘ The Doll’s 
Ghost ’—which is worth far more than the 
reprinted tales referred to. ‘The Doll’s 
Ghost’ is concerned with a doll doctor or 
mender of dolls, who, having grown strangely 
fond of one of his patients, was justified in 
his affection by the conduct of its ghost after 
a second accident had irreparably damaged 
it. Some of the stories are told in the first 
person, and ‘ Man Overboard ’ is an example 
of this style of narration in which the 
author’s nautical knowledge serves him well, 
giving an air of veracity to an anecdote 
which represents the ghost of a drowned 
sailor as haunting and finally destroying 
its fraudulent brother. There is a Poe-like 
closeness of atmosphere, without Poe’s 
inexorableness, in ‘The Dead Smile,’ 
a tale of a malignant baronet who hoped 
that his heir would make an incestuous 
matriage. 








A BOOKWORM’S PERPLEXITY. 


Dr. Jessopr’s case is both interesting and 
practical. If he put the difficulty before a 
Catholic priest, he would no doubt be told 
to restore the book. The law, as laid down 
in our manuals of theology, scarcely admits 
of any other interpretation. Thus H. 
Buesmbaum writes :— 


‘** Qui bona fide possidet aliquid, de quo postea 
melius cognoscit, tenetur, ne incipiat esse possessor 
male fidei et detinere alienum, id tantum et 
non plus restituere, quod ex ea re ipsi superest, 
una cum ejus fructibus si extent vel quatenus 
inde factus est ditior ; preterquam si dominium 
sibi comparavit per legitimam prescriptionem. 
Ita communiter doctores.” 


It appears to me that Dr. Jessopp has but 
two chances of escaping the obligation of 
returning the book :— 


1. On the ground of prescriptive right, 
since he has had the volume for some thirty 
years. 


2. On the ground of uncertainty, as to 
whether (a) the volume ever really belonged 
to the University or (if that be granted) 
whether (b) the University did not part 
with it by sale or exchange. For there is no 
doubt that if, a/ter careful investigation, the 
present possessor cannot clear up his doubt, 
he may take advantage of it, and keep his 
book, according to the old saying: “In 
dubio, melior est conditio possidentis.” 

Joun 8. VaucHan, Ep’us. 


*,* Further correspondence next week, 
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INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


A GENERAL meeting of the members was 
held on Saturday last at the Mercers’ School, 
Holborn, when Mr. A. A. Somerville (Eton 
College), the Chairman of the Association, 
in his opening address on the year’s work, 
said that the present time was characterized 
by energy, progress, and increase both 
of numbers and influence. New branches 
had been formed in West Lancashire and 
Cornwall, and the total membership was 
close on 3,200. Considerable progress was 
being made towards the solution of their 
three main problems, viz., adequate salaries, 
proper provision for old age, and registration. 
From the Ulster branch they had learnt 
of the unhappy state of Secondary educa- 
tion in Ireland, and the Executive was 
exerting its influence to induce educational 
authorities to improve salaries and prospects 
of teachers in that part of the United King- 
dom. It could hardly be believed that the 
average salary in Irish Secondary schools 
was under 831. a year. Having been invited 
to give evidence before the Royal Commission 
on London University, they had testified 
to the injury inflicted on education, on the 
schools, and on the University by allowing 
students to enter on their University work 
at the premature age of seventeen. It 
was to be hoped that Lord Haldane, who 
acy over this Commission, would not 
urn a deaf earto this evidence, as he had 
done in the case of the Army Council, 
which under his presidency had ignored 
the protests both of the Head Masters’ 
Conference and their own body against 
the lowering of the age-limit for Woolwich 
and Sandhurst. 


The Chairman next alluded to the action 
of the Head-Masters’ Conference in inviting 
this Association to a conference in December 
last on the subject of salaries of Assistant 
masters in Secondary schools. As a result 
of that interview, effective action on the 

art of the head-masters was awaited. 

ational efficiency and scandalously under- 
paid teachers were incompatible. The ques- 
tion of superannuation had been receiving 
the attention of a committee, and the prin- 
ciples on which they and other bodies were 
agreed would be laid before a conference 
on May 6th, when Mr. Arthur Acland would 
preside. Mr. Runciman had on March 30th 
received a deputation of their members and 
given them much encouragement. Owing 
to the better prospects offered by the other 
professions, their own was not sufficiently 
attractive for the best men at the end of 
their University career. Better organiza- 
tion was imperative, and in this they must 
secure the co-operation of the head-masters. 
The Universities also ought to be brought 
into line and use their great influence. The 
first step was the formation of a Council 
representative of every branch of the pro- 
fession, whose duty it should be to form and 
keep a register of those qualified to teach in 
their schools. Children of real ability should 
be able freely to pass from the Elementary 
to the Secondary school; but there should 
be no crowding of Secondary schools with 
pupils whose only title to promotion was 
the generosity of public bodies. They 
believed also that there were many teachers 
in the Primary schools well qualified to 
teach in Secondary schools, and their 
Executive Committee had passed a resolution 


affirming “ that no obstacle should be placed 
in the way of promotion of any such teacher, 

vided he possessed the necessary in- 
qualifications.” 


llectual As teachers, 
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they all had in common the great task of 
organization and progress. 

Mr. Fred Charles (Strand School) moved 
@ resolution calling upon legislative and 
administrative authorities to join with 
governing bodies in a general effort to pro- 
vide adequate salaries and a_ national 
scheme of superannuation allowances for 
teachers in Secondary schools. The 
higher efficiency of German Secondary 
schools was declared to be a result of better 
salaries and provision of sufficient pensions. 
The Scottish Act of 1908 must be their 
model, and teachers must reach an agree- 
ment among themselves, and then obtain 
their Act of Parliament to secure super- 
annuation as in Scotland. After discussion, 
in which manymembers took part, the motion 
was carried. Mr. G. H. Heath (Mercer’s 
School) moved, and Mr. J. Whitehead 
(Berkhamsted) seconded the resolution 


“That in the opinicn of this Association it 
is necessary and desirable, for the sake of national 
efficiency and for the benefit of the teaching pro- 
fession, that there should be no further delay 
in constituting a Registration Council repre- 
sentative of the profession, in accordance with 
the Education (Administrative Provision) Act, 
1907, to which shall be entrusted the duty of 
forming and keeping an effective register of 
teachers.” 


Great stress was laid on the importance 
of securing full representation of the Uni- 
versities on the Registration Council. 


The Chairman referred to the circulars 
issued by the National Union of Teachers 
and the conferences arranged by that body. 
He declared that their policy with regard 
to the National Union of Teachers was 
quite clear. They were ready to co-operate 
with that organization in all matters of 
common interest, but they insisted on 
preserving their own individuality. A good 
result of the circulars issued and con- 
ferences arranged by the National Union of 
Teachers had been a marked increase in the 
membership of their own Association. They 
as secondary teachers would welcome 
guidance from the Universities, but not from 
those whose experience gave no claim to 
act in such a capacity. That was their 
reason for advocating representation of the 
Universities on the Registration Council. 
They held that the Council must represent 
every branch of the profession, but that it 
must not be the instrument of any sectional 
ambition. Its object must be the raising 
of the profession and the good of Education 
as a whole. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 








UN PUBLISHED LETTERS FROM 
GEORGE DARLEY TO ALLAN CUN- 
NINGHAM. 


THE following letters from that fine poet 
and able critic George Darley to his friend 
Allan Cunningham have so much personal 
and literary interest that I need offer no 
apology for making them public. There is, 
indeed, nothing in them that is not honour- 
able alike to the writer and the recipient of 
them. Both were constant contributors to 
The Atheneum in its early days ; and Darley, 
I believe, remained on its staff until his death 
in 1846. 


The letters, with the exception of the first, 
are all undated, or only dated with the day 
of the week or month. On most of them, 
however, the date of the year has been filled 
in (perhaps by Allan Cunningham) in pencil. 
All of them, except the first, if these pen- 
cilled dates are correct, were written in 





1836. With this brief introduction I leave 
the letters to speak for themselves, only 
adding a few notes where they seem to be 
required. 


Paris. May 22. 31. 

My DEAR ALLAN,—I cannot well devote a 
canonical hour to a more sacred office than that of 
fulfilling a duty long owed to a friend. There 
is in fact so much to be seen, heard, read, and 
recorded here by a visitor who may never return 
that he has little time to write idle letters such 
as the present. For, my dear Fellow! | 
cannot let you into one secret of state. We are all 
political prattleboxes here, it is true, but com- 
municate so vast a quantity of knowledge that we 
have leisure to receive none. It is like all the 
winds of the horizon met together in a cave, and 
all putting their souls out to catch other faces, 
yet not one being able to draw in a breath of air. 
Like them, too, we are exhaustless tho empty, 
and inflated, tho having only to look big at a 
shipwreck. After having brought heaven down 
in a deluge upon the Royal transports, we seem 
now inclined to blow it up into a fine blue bubble 
that will ‘“‘ make itself air” for the clouds to 
gather in. Here is all the State-information I 
am able to afford you—and perhaps you will 
say it is exactly as much more by its own length 
than you require. 

Now let me speak of something much nearer my 
heart and yours. So we are about to lose the 
divinest particle of Himself which God_ has 
breathed into the nostrils of this generation— 
it has, perhaps before my letter tells you 1 lament 
it, become reincorporated with Supreme Intelli- 
gence. What a desolate race we shall be when 
he is yone! Miserable Pagans when our Delphic 
Oracle has ceased! Well, he descends like the 
Summer-Sun in full blazon, covered with the 
glory he himself has wrought into the world. He 
sinks in time too !—we are fast becoming a set 
of mechanical utility-mongers whom mock-suns 
and moon-calves, satellites and stars of the 
seventh magnitude, will be quite good enough 
to enlighten. 

How do other affairs proceed in England? 
I do not mean as to breaking up constitutions, or 
laying out grounds for the new Utopia—l have 
as little interest in such things as acquaintance 
with their merits—but as to the Arts not political. 
Have your last two volumes succeeded as well as 
they ought ? I read them with pleasure only 
inferior to that which the first two afforded me. 
Your Blake is the only thing better than your 
Flaxman, and your Hogarth than your Nollekens. 
I don’t enter into a laboured critique of these 
little books, because you would rather have it in 
ten lines of your poetry. They are clever adequate 
things, and even were they more would be Albert 
Durers for beetle-eyed judges—Symphonies of 
Heaven for those who can relish nothing better 
than Lillibullero. You throw in a spice now and 
then fur high-seasoned palates, just to show how 
rich you could make the dish if all who tasted were 
epicures, instead of the majority being beefeaters. 
What I would give for your talent and the 
Messiah’s of “ checking your thunder in mid- 
volley ”’—my little brimstone-flashes either set 
the object in a fume, or don’t affect at all. When 
you know this, villain! what do you talk to me 
about Magazining ? Unless I give myself as 
much trouble as would produce a fifth gospel, my 
essay is not worth a chapter of Generations. _ 

By the by, is it too late to ask for our friend 
Kennedy’s periodical? He seemed too free- 
spirited a fellow for an editor. I see a volume 
of poems advertised with his name, Does anyone 
read verses now in England besides those of the 
Bible ? Indeed I often say what a superfluous set 
of people we are, you, L., K., &c. &c. to write 
poetry when there is so much of it in print unread. 
Ay, and of better than the pick of us could execute 
if our brains were beaten together. Have you 
ever read Webster? Why, my good Sir! there 
are passages in ‘ Vittoria Corombona’ almost 
worthy of the Angel Gabriel. Don’t mind what 
Campbell says—his criticism upon this Author 1s 
nearly as strong evidence against his own poetical 
genius as the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ is in favour 
of it. There are passages in that play every 
whit as good as—No! deuce take it that would 
be too bad!—but every whit as good as—damn it! 
that won’t do either !—Well, Shakespeare and 
Milton excepted, there is poetry in Webster 
superior to that of any other English Author. 
If you have not ‘ The White Devil’ by heart, get 
it. 

To be sure it is a dead letter to the mob of 
readers, tho written as plain as a proclamation. 
But it is nul a proclamation, and therefore they 
cannot understand it. Indeed they could not 
if they were promoted to the minds they will 
have in Heaven. Travesties on the Bible are 
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more to their taste—field-preaching bellowed 
forth in pentameters.—Then there is Andrew 
Marvel! have you read Andrew Marvel? Dia- 
monds buried in dust. 

Any more rapes on the Muses committed since 
I heard from you? Any more abortions or 
monsters ?—Are you doing anything in the 
legitimate way yourself? Or are you disposed 
to let the present bad times go by (perhaps to 
bring worse) ?—As to my own works on hand, 
my number is nearly that of the Beast. I inter- 
polate comedy with romance, and clap a sonnet 
into the heart of a tragedy, relieving my philosophy 
with a few odd rhymes, and my lay-sermons with 
« bacchanalian. My romance has progressed 
farther than anything else, but I shall be a year 
licking it into bearable form. I have gone picture- 
mud—’tis odds but you see your poor friend one of 
these days a virtuoso ! 

How is Mrs. Cunningham ? does she still persist 
in her foolish trick of making her friends happy 
round. her fireside and supper-table ?—I am 
afraid she is horribly given to poets, and they are 
the next things to distillers of cherry brandy. 

I have written to Joseph, but indeed fear he has 
already far oustript the advice I gave him to 
direct his progress. There will be no bearing you, 
I suppose, when he rides home from Bombay on 
an elephant. Will Mrs. Jean be satisfied with the 
“ grass fora cow’’ then? NoI warrant! she will 
drive four in hand thro Dumfries, and the Marquis 
of Annandale may think himself well off to dress 
and curry her equipage.—Remember me to any 
who don’t forget me.—Your’s ever and ever 
sincerely, G. D. 


To whom does Darley allude in the second 
paragraph of the above letter? My first 
thought was that the reference must be to 
Coleridge, whose health was then failing ; 
but a friend has suggested that it must refer 
to Sir Walter Scott, who had an apoplectic 
seizure about a month before this letter was 
written. I find ita little difficult to imagine 
that Darley—whose fault was certainly not 
that of being an over-lenient critic—could 
have written of Scott in quite such exalted 
terms; but I can think of no other author 
of the time to whom the expressions would 
be more applicable. 

The Kennedy alluded to in the fourth 
paragraph of the letter is doubtless Charles 
Rann Kennedy, then well known as a 
barrister, and as the author of some legal 
treatises, as well as of the volume of Poems 
referred to. As to Darley’s expression of 
opinion about Webster, though it is doubt- 
less a somewhat debatable one, it is perhaps 
worth noting that Lamb probably, and 
Swinburne almost certainly, would have 
heartily concurred in it. 


The “romance” alluded to in the next 
paragraph was probably never completed : 
certainly it was never published. 


The Joseph mentioned in the last para- 
graph was a son of Allan Cunningham, and 
es shall hear more about him in the following 
etters. 


27 Up. Eaton St. 
8 July [1836 ?]. 

MY DEAR FRIEND AND FAITHFUL ADVISER,— 
I am perfectly conscious how just your censure 
is—a want of the humanities pervades my frag- 
ment. The truth is I am sick of them—so much 
has been said about the human affections and 
home feelings and sympathies of the heart, &c., 
not only by Lord Byron and Wordsworth and 
Mrs. Hemaus, but by every young man and 
woman that can square a few lines into the form 
of poetry. 1 hate those humanities, not only as 
a surfeit, but because they have brought down, 
to my mind, the tone of our poetic genius. Every 
milliner (she or he) can scribble greensick verses 
about love and melancholy and sentiment skin- 
deep, but I defy them to affect imagination, which 
is at least as principal an attribute of poetry as 
feeling. You have said on other occasions 
that I was not whully deficient of this latter— 
but unless my subject allows me to concentrate 
it [ do not, or rather can not, find in it enough 
of excitement. My mind is sluggish by nature, 
liable to deep and long collapses, from which it is 
roused only by stimulants. ‘That’s a fault, I 
know, but we must rather follow our nature than 
force it. Well again, the third part of my 


* Nepenthe’ was to have contained my modicum 
of the humanities; as the first and second shew 
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the extremes of Aspiration and Dejection, with 
their evil etfects, so the third was to shew the 
medium, Contentment with our human lot, and 
its effect, happiness. But after all, I confess the 
world of ‘ Nepenthe’ would be a world apart, 
because in such a world does the author himself by 
necessity live, and is ignorant of all other. What 
is more piteously ridiculous than to hear a black- 
bird ~~ “ Now we're all met together ”’ in an 
area 

What I have here said is to explain, not to 
defend, as I am quite willing to undergo any 
condemnation I justly deserve.—Y ours thankfully, 
and unfeignedly ever bounden, GEORGE DARLEY. 

Will you send me back the two ‘ Nepenthes’ I 
gave you, as they contain some material errors 
of ee ? ‘Two others, corrected, go to you 
instead. 


The above letter refers to Darley’s most 
remarkable poem—that entitled ‘ Nepenthe’ 
—and is valuable for the author’s defence 
against the charge that it wants human 
interest. See Mr. Streatfeild’s Introduction 
to his volume of ‘ Selections from the Poems 
of George Darley’ for another explanation 
of his design, somewhat different in wording, 
but nearly the same in substance. 


Monday, 1 Feb. [1836?] 

My vEAR ALLAN,—I told you I’d abuse you 
for your life of Sir Joshua—so transmit you the 
MS. that you may cut out any of the Billingsgate 
you don’t like. I am aman that cannot measure 
my words, and indeed live so much out of the 
world that 1 do not know how words meaning no 
offence are translated there. After all, my charge 
against you is nothing beyond prepossession, 
and error of judgment, to which we are all liable. 

I know too that the painters and picture- 
lovers are mortally offended with your memoir—so 
my onslaught may give you an occasion for 
defence against all your opponents at once. 

N.B. ‘There is a page or so more in the same 
spirit as those you see, but containing a final 
paragraph which does full justice to your inten- 
tions and talents. 

However, | would prefer never writing another 
line to passing unkind censure upon one of your's. 
—Ever your well-wisher, and warm-hearted as 
hot-headed friend, GEorGR DowNRIGHT. 

Pray send the MS. after revisal to Dilke as soon 
as possible—he wants it for this week. 


Monday evg. [1836]. 

My DEAR ALLAN,—Your answer is precisely 
what I expected from your noble heart. I have 
sent the review to press, as you make no material 
objection, and as I do think you deserve just such 
a soft scoring. Instead of harm it will do you 
good, like all other chastisement from a friend. 
As to the appearance of personality, it will vanish 
by means of the additional paragraph, and there 
will be two pages more all devoted to Beechey, 
whose ‘ Life’ is but a fourth part of the publica- 
tion.— Yours, as ever, G. D. 


These two letters refer to the Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in Cunningham’s ‘ Lives 
of the Painters.’ 


(Undated.] 

My DEAR ALLAN,—Tho somewhat of a dreamer, 
I have little faith in dreams, yet a coincidence 
between one I had last night and the subject of 
your letter this morning is so strange that I cannot 
forbear mentioning it. I walked with a friend 
on the shore of a wild lake or river, on which a 
couple of swans with a family of young cygnets 
were floating along. We had great delight in 
looking at them. This was soon disturbed by a 
kite pouncing its beak at one of the cygnets, and 
tho the parents drove him away, the young one 
was killed and sank into the deep. On which my 
friend exclaimed ‘‘ Poor bird ’’ with much sorrow. 
‘* Poor bird ?”’ said I,—‘* No! but poor we. The 
bird is now beyond all evil; it is we who have lost 
the pleasure of contemplating it, that are the 
real objects of pity.” ; 

This little vision would have been more applic- 
able if the parent swans had thus communed— 
but as it is I thought there was some matter of 
consolation in it.—Stranger still, it was the arrival 
of your note which awoke me just after my dream 
hadended! but indeed the whole preceding night 
my thoughts were of death and sorrow. 

I am glad to hear of your son’s appointment. 
Anything in my power to fit him for success you 
may command. I have already done as much for 
him in the Elements of Geometry as I could— 
the rest he must do for himself. We now propose 
commencing with those of Algebra, and proceeding 
thro that in like manner. With a similar course 
thro Logarithms and Trigonometry he will be 
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completely made up in the elementary Mathe- 
matics. This can all be accomplished, even 
witha knowledge of Oriental languages attaining 
in the meantime, before next Christmas. To be 
a Mathematician however depends, as I said before, 
on himself. 

I shall be at home this evening, perhaps at five, 
but certainly at six, and shall be happy to see him 
then, as well as every Monday evening after. A 
weekly lecture will be sufficient for the purpose 
mentioned, with industry on his part—an huurly 
one would be insufficient without it.—Do not 
think from this reiteration that I hint inattention 
on his part—quite the reverse—he seems willing 
and deeply interested. But I know that young 
men who have not acquired Academic habits, 
are quite unaware of the necessary severity in order 
to attain the end in view. This, and a profound 
sense of the great utility of these sciences (in every 
profession but my own and in few more than his) 
makes me wish to impress him with a still stronger 
Seeanion to proceed enthusiastically with 

hem. 

Pray give my kind respects to Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, and believe me yours most sincerely, 
GEORGE DARLEY. 








27 Upper Eaton St. 
Sat’ Ev (July, 1836 ?}. 

My DEAR ALLAN,—I should have sent you 
Joseph’s intelligent letter before, but have only 
just now had time to scan it particularly myself— 
it will no doubt interest you all at home, tho you 
have of course heard from him yourself. He 
does not find, it would seem, a nabobship quite 
so easy of acquisition as in the good old times of 
Rumbold and Clive—however, perhaps it is better 
for his mind as well as his soul that he should 
make his fortune by engineering than embezzle- 
ment and extortion. His letter shews you he is in 
high scientifical trust. 

I met all of a certain lady to-day but her eyes— 
yet they counted the hairs in my hat and whiskers, 
perused everything about my face, just to let me 
see that the face itself was not to be acknow- 
ledged! This is the cut direct to which she has 
been coming ever since I abused her husband— 
tho I asked leave never so courteously! What 
a daft wife! Well, I must wait till he gives me 
an occasion (which he surely will soon) to praise 
him with as bold a voice, and so reinstate myself 
perhaps in her favour.—Ever yours with stead- 
fast ‘* love, honor, and esteem,’’ GEORGE DARLEY. 


[Undated.] 


My DEAR CUNNINGHAM,—Tho’ an Irishman, 
I have not the immodesty to think myself capable 
of the task your kind opinion, as kind as it is 
erroneous, would impose on me. I can merely 
scramble at the sense of a Latin book. Shall I 
add you know not what you ask? Our best 
scholars consider Latin Epitaphs to be of most 
arduous composition. ‘The learned Canons of 
Christ Church only write a sort of dog (or rather 
hog) Latin, which would puzzle the Prodigal son 
himself, with all his knowledge of Swine language 
to make out. 

But let me do a far more friendly office than 
attempting to write the] version myself—namely, 
direet you to a competent scholar—our friend 
Cary—a poet also and writer, who knows the 
necessities of each department. Should you feel 
any reluctance to ask the favour of him, I will do 
so in your name, tho’ believing your own request 
would be more influential.—Ever yours, as far 
as my possible, GEORGE DARLEY. 

Up-getting time—Friday. 


My DEAR CUNNINGHAM,—Without the same 
excuse, our friend Cary had the same reluctance 
as myself to undertake the Epitaph. I hope 
however to have prevailed on him. Where little 
honour is to be gained, most persons dread exposure 
to a whole posterity of carping Cantabs and 
Oxonians, by Latin which may be very good yet 
not monumental. do think nevertheless that 
Cary will oblige us both, else he would not have 
allowed me to leave the original with him.—Ever 
yours, G. D. 

Monday even’. 


It is to be feared that George Darley is, 
to the majority of modern readers, not 
much more than a name. As to his verses, 
almost the only fact that is fairly well known 
about them is that in the early editions of 
‘The Golden Treasury’ Darley’s poem 
“Tt is not beauty I demand” was printed 
as a seventeenth-century lyric, instead of 
being credited to its real author. This is 
not the place in which an attempt can be 
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made to do justice to the genius of the un- 
fortunate poet; but perhaps the publica- 
tion of the above letters may induce some 
few readers to make themselves acquainted 
at least with the excellent selection from 
Darley’s poems which I have already men- 
tioned. BERTRAM DOBELL. 








* PRINCESS OF WALES.” 
West View, Pinner, April 8, 1911. 


Mrs. Stopes clearly shows in to-day’s 
Atheneum that Mary Tudor, the daughter 
of Henry VIII., was designated ‘* Princess of 
Wales” in a patent of the eighteenth year 
of her father’s reign, and she has met with 
another document, not only calling her 
“Princess,” but speaking of “her princi- 
og 4 of Wales.” Yet no patent or charter 

been met with formally conferring the 
title ‘“‘ Princess of Wales”? upon her. There 
is, however, a third document referred to by 
Mrs. Stopes in her letter which is no less to 
the point than the two others, though it 
deserves a word or two of comment. This 
is a letter which Lord Ferrers of Chartley 
wrote to a nobleman, beginning—to the 
effect, for I think these are not the exact 
words—‘‘ When you were admitted President 
to the Prince’s Council in the Marches of 
Wales.” This, apparently, is the letter 
No. 1872 in the ‘ Letters and Papers’; and 
if so, the word “ Princes”’ should be spelt 
without an apostrophe in quotation. I 
do not, indeed, deny that it may mean 
‘** Prince’s,” treating the word “ Prince” 
as of common gender. But “the Princes 
Council’’ may have been only a way of 
writing “the Princess Council ’’—that is to 
say, “‘ the Princess’s Council,’’ as we should 
write it now. 


There was no great need, at that time, 
formally to invest Mary with the title 
“Princess of Wales.’”’ She was “the 
Princess ’’—generally called so, because she 
was the only legitimate issue of her father, 
though it pleased her father, a year or two 
later, to treat her as a bastard. And being 
recognized as Princess, she had been, for 
lack of a male Prince, sent down to the 
Welsh borders to hold court at Ludlow, 
Wolsey giving instructions that no subpoenas 
should be sent to Wales or the Marches, but 
that every cause there should be tried before 
the local authorities. Afterwards, when her 
mother was no longer acknowledged by 
the Court as Queen, she was called simply 
“the Lady Mary.” JAMES GAIRDNER. 








THE BUTLER SALE. 


On Wednesday, the 5th inst., Messrs. Sotheby 
began the sale of the first portion of the library 
of the late Mr. Charles Butler. The most 
important lots were the following :— 

St. Augustine, Cité de Dieu, French MS., 
about 1380, 801. Biblia Sacra Latina, Anglo- 
Norman MS., 13th century, 810/.; another MS. 
of the Vulgate, Italian, 14th century, 100. 
Livre de Jehan Bocace, French MS., 1462, 
81l. Boniface VIII., Liber Sextus Decre- 
talium, 1476, 25/. Brant, La Nef des Folz du 
Monde, 1497, 22/. Buch der Kunst, 1478, 211. 
Capgrave, Nova Legenda Angliw, 1516, 17. 
Chronicle of St. Albans, 1483, 103/.; the same, 
1515, 497. Chronicon Nurembergense, 1493, 
391. Diversité de Courts, 1526, 26/. 10s. Em- 
pereurs de Rome, MS., 1497, 501. Euclid, 
Liber Elementorum, 20/. Gould, Birds of Europe, 
5 vols., 1837, 671; Birds of Australia, 8 vols., 
1848-69, 186/.; Monograph of the Trochilide, 
6 vols., 1849-87, 431; Birds of Asia, 7 vols., 


1850-83, 43/.; Birds of Great Britain, 5 vols., 
1862-73, 46l.; Mammals of Australia, 3 vols., 
1863, 301. ; Birds of New Guinea, 5 vols., 1875-88, 





201. 
851. Guillaume de Guilleville, Pelerinaige de 
la Vie humaine, MS., 14th century, 5307. Hakluyt, 
Principal Navigations, 3 vols., 1598-1600, 301. 
Hemp, Speculum Aurei, 1474, 28/. Officium 
Beate Marie Virginis, Lyons, 1499, 31/. Isidorus, 
Opera, 1483; Lyra, Postilla, 1482, 371. Justini- 
anus, Institutiones, 1478-9, 281. Livy, Deche 
Historiate, 1493, 24l.; the same, Rémische 
Historie, 1505, 197. 10s. Lodge, Portraits of 
Illustrious Personages, 4 vols., 1821-4, 19/. 
Lorris, Romant de la Rose, 1526, 191. 10s. Lucan, 
Pharsalia, 1519, 157. 10s. Ludolphus de Saxonia, 
Le grant Vita Christi, 2 vols., c. 1490, 351. La 
Mer des Histoires, 2 vols. in 1, printed by A. 
Verard, n.d., 361. Missale Romanum, printed at 
Munich, c. 1500, 23/.; another, Antwerp, 1701, 
in a contemporary silver binding, 20/.; Missale 
ad usum Surum, 1533, 211. Muszus, De Herone 
et Leandro, c. 1494, 601. Opera Nova Con- 
templativa, c. 1510, 351. Orosius, 2 vols. in 1 
1491, 161. Plutarchus, Vite, 2 vols. in 1, printed 
at Strasburg, n.d., 25/. 10s.; the same, 2 vols., 


Gregorius, Decretales, MS., 14th century, 


Rome, 1470, 161. Primer, English and Latin, 
1538, 26/. Puttenham, Art of English Poesie, 
1589, 211. 5s. MRodericus, Speculum Vite 


Humane, 1471, 15l.; the same, 1475, 271. 10s. 
The Shepherd’s Kalendar, 1656, 151. Smith, 
British Mezzotint Portraits, 4 vols., 1884, 191. 
Capt. John Smith, History of Virginia, 1632, 
401.10s. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 2 vols. in 1, 1596, 
281. 10s. Statham, Abridgment of the Law, 
c. 1490, 151. Tempesta, 110 original drawings to 


illustrate Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 1630, 29l. 
Terentius, Comedie, 1545, 161. 15s.; Newe 
Testament, translated by William Tyndale, 


1548, 211. Tomich, Historias e Conquestas del 
Reys de Arago, 1534, 251. Tory, Champ Fleury, 
1529, 401. Vespuccius, Cosmographie Intro- 
ductio, 1507, 52l.; Itinerarium in India, 1508, 
241. 5s. Ysaie le Triste, 1540, 231. 

The total of the sale was 7,5691. ds. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Bavin (W. D.), How to Teach, 2/6 net. 

A practical guide for Sunday-school teachers, 
with many model lessons. Prepared especially 
for the use of those who at present know 
nothing of the teacher’s art. 

Fremantle (W. H.), Natural Christianity, 2/6 net. 

Part of Harper’s Library of Living Thought. 
It is the author’s opinion that the growth of 
clerical power constitutes one of the greatest 
dangers of Christianity. 

Groser (William H.), The Opening Life: Studies 
of Childhood and Youth for Sunday-School 
Teachers, 2/ net. 

A simple outline of child-study based on 
scientific principles. 

Holmes (T. Scott), The Origin and Development 
of the Christian Church in Gaul during the 
First Six Centuries of the Christian Era: being 
the Birkbeck Lectures for 1907 and 1908 in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 12/ net. 

Moslem World, Vol. I. No. 2, April, 1/ net. 

A quarterly review of current events, 
literature, and thought among Mohammedans 
— progress of Christian missions in Moslem 

nds. 

Northern British-Israel Review, Vol. I. No. 4, 
April, 6d. net. 

Patten (Simon N.), The Social Basis of Religion, 
5/6 net. 

In the American Social Progress Series. A 
constructive defence of religion, identifying it 
with the social reaction against degeneration 
and vice. 

Stonehouse (Rev. George G. V.), The Book of 
Habakkuk, Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes on the Hebrew Text, 5/ net. 

Temple Bible Handbooks: Connection between 
Old and New Testaments, by the Rev. G. Milne 
Rae; St. John and his work, by Canon Ben- 
ham; and The Life of Christ, by the Very 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, 6d. net each. 


Fine Art and Archology. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Annual Report for 
the Year 1916. 

Godfrey (Walter H.), The English Staircase : an 
Historical Account of its Characteristic Types, 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century, 18/ net. 

Illustrated from photographs and from 
measured drawings and sketches. 

Imperial Arts League, Journal, April, 6d. 





Weigall (Arthur E. P. B.), The Treasury of Ancient 
Egypt, 7/6 net. 
Chapters on ancient Egyptian history and 
archeology. 
Wrigley (M.), Studies of Trees and Flowers, 
15/ net. 
With descriptions by Annie Lorrain Smith. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Baskervill (Charles Read), English Elements in 
Jonson’s Early Comedy. 
Bulletin of the University of Texas for April. 
Buckley (Reginald R.), The Shakespeare Revival 
— the Stratford-upon-Avon Movement, 3/6 
net. 

With chapters on folk-art by Mary Neal, a 
foreword by F. R. Benson, and an introduction 
by Arthur Hutchinson. The book contains 
16 illustrations. 

Hodgson (Robert Arthur), The Love of Mary 
Magdalene, a Tragedy in Three Acts, 2/6 net. 
Law (Ernest), Some Supposed Shakespeare 
Forgeries: an Examination into the Authen- 
ticity of Certain Documents affecting the Dates 
of Composition of several of the Plays, 3/6 net. 

With facsimiles of documents. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice), Life and Flowers, 2/6 net 

Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
Pocket edition. 

Mask, The, April, 15/ annually. 
Miscellanea of the Rymour Club, Edinburgh, 
21/ net. 

A collection of scraps and fragments of Scot- 

tish rhyme and music. 

O’Hara (John Myers), Pagan Sonnets. 

Peckham (H. Houston), Fancy’s Guest, and other 
Verses. 

Russell (Rev. Matthew), S.J., A Soggarth’s Last 
Verses, 2/ net. 

A collection of sacred and secular verses 
forming a sort of appendix to ‘ Idyls of Killowen’ 
and ‘ Vespers and Compline’ by the same author. 

Shakespeare: A Midsommer Nights Dreame, 
1/6 net. 

Part of the Elizabethan Edition, with intro- 

duction and notes by William Henry Hudson. 


Bibliography. 
Longmans & Co.’s Classified Catalogue. 
Philosophy. 


Cushman (Herbert E.), A Beginner’s History of 
Philosophy: Ancient and Medieval Philo- 
sophy, 6/ 

The materials are arranged with reference 
to the history of which they form an integral 
part. The book is intended for students 
rather than teachers. 

Monist, April, 2/6 

A quarterly magazine devoted to the philo- 
sophy of science. 


Political Economy. 


Fisher (Irving) and Brown (Harry G.), The 
Purchasing Power of Money, its Determination 
and Relation to Credit, Interest, and Crises, 
12/6 net. 

Deals in particular with recent change in 
the cost of living. 

Gibbon (I. G.) Unemployment Insurance: 4 
Study of Schemes of Assisted Insurance, 6/ net. 

A record of research in the Department of 
Sociology in the University of London, with a 
preface by Prof. L. T. Hobhouse. 

Graham (William), The One-Pound Note in the 
History of Banking in Great Britain, 9/ net. 

Second edition. 

Le Rossignol (James Edward) and Stewart (Wil- 
liam wae State Socialism in New Zealand, 
5/ net. 

Webb (Augustus D.), The New Dictionary of 
Statistics, 21/ net. 

A complement to the fourth edition of 

Mulhall’s ‘ Dictionary of Statistics.’ 


History and Biography. 


Brémont (Anna, Comtesse de), Oscar Wilde and 
his Mother, a Memoir, 2/6 net. 

Broxap (Henry), A Biography of Thomas Deacon, 
the Manchester Non-Juror, 7/6 net. 

A publication of the University of Manchester. 

Burgess (Joseph), John Burns: the Rise and 
Progress of a Right Honourable, 2/ net. 

Condemns him as the most reactionary 
President of the Local Government Board. 

Caithness and Sutherland Records, Vol. I. Part V., 
April, 2/ 

Issued by the Viking Club. 

Calendar of the State Papers relating to Ireland 
preserved in the Public Record Office,September, 
1669-—December, 1670, with Addenda, 1625-70. 

Edited by Robert Pentland Mahaffy. 
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Clarke (M. G.) Sidelights on Teutonic History 
during the Migration Period: being Studies 
ee and other Old English Poems, 
3/ net. 

One of the Girton College Studies. 

Hamel (Frank), A Woman of the Revolution, 
Théroigne de Méricourt, 16/ net. 

With photogravure frontispiece and 16 illus- 
trations. Patriot and reformer, street orator 
and partisan of the Girondins, Théroigne is 
said to have typified the spirit of the French 
Revolution. 

Innes (Arthur D.), A General Sketch of Political 
History from the Earliest Times, 6/ 

Presents such a ground plan of general history 
as may be helpful to the student’s conception 
of its unity. 

Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caith- 
ness, and Sutherland, Vol. IV. Part II. April, 2/6 

Issued by the Viking Club. 

Pike (Luke Owen), Year-Books of the Reign of 
King Edward the Third: Year XX. (Second 


Part). 

Porterfield (Allen Wilson), Karl Lebrecht Immer- 
mann. 

A study in German Romanticism. 

Selden Society: Select Cases before the King’s 
Council in the Star Chamber, commonly called 
=. aces of Star Chamber: Vol. II. a.p. 1509- 

0 . 


Edited for the Society by I. S. Leadam. 
Sheppard (Thomas), The Evolution of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, as shewn by its Plans. 
With many illustrations. 
Study of History in Secondary Schools: Report 
to the American Historical Association, by a 
Committee of Five, 1/ net. 


Geography and Travel. 

Baedeker’s Eastern Alps, including the Bavarian 
Highlands, Tyrol, Salzburg, Upper and Lower 
Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, 10/ net. 

New edition, with 73 maps, 16 plans, and 
11 panoramas. 

Britishers in Britain: being the Record of the 
Official Visit of Teachers from Manitoba to the 
Old Country, Summer, 1910, 5/ net. 

Edited by the honorary organizing secretary. 

Devonport; Holyhead; Kingsbridge and Sal- 
combe, Devon; and Kirkcudbright. 

Official publications of the Burgh and 
District Councils. 

* Queen ’ Newspaper Book of Travel, 1911, 2/6 net. 

Shrubsole’s Guides: Ballycastle, co. Antrim ; 
Cushendall, co. Antrim, 6d. each. 

With illustrations from photographs by the 
author, ‘Edgar S. Shrubsole. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Hittell (Theodore H.), The Adventures of James 
Capen Adams, Mountaineer and Grizzly Bear 
Hunter, 6/ net. 

Education. 

McMurray (F. M.), How to Study, and Teaching 
how to Study, 5/ 

The author is Professor of Elementary 
Education in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Folk-lore and Anthropology. 

Gypsy Lore Society, Journal, January, 5/ 

McBryde (John M.), Brer Rabbit in the Folk- 
Tales of the Negro and other Races. 

r —_—— from The Sewanee Review for 
pril. 

Seligmann (C. G.) and Brenda (Z.), The Veddas, 
15/ net. 

With a chapter by C. S. Myers and an 
appendix by A. Mendis QGunasekara. This 
elaborate study of the Veddas of Ceylon 
contains numerous illustrations, and forms part 
of the Cambridge Archeological and Ethno- 
logical Series. 

Philology. 


Modern Language Review, April, 4/ net. 
Wessely and Gironés, English-Spanish and 
Spanish-English Dictionary, 2/ net. 
Revised by L. Tolhausen and G. Payn. One 
of Unwin’s Pocket Dictionaries. 


School-Books. 


Blanchaud (R. de), One Hundred Exercises on 
the Common Difficulties of French Conversa- 
tion and Composition, 4d. 

Brown (W. C.) and Johnson (P. H.), The Home of 
Man: Part I. The British Isles, 2/6 

Part of the New Outlook Geography, which 
for purposes of study divides the country 
into coalfields and deals with each of them 
separately. 

Td Les Trois Mousquetaires, Episodes from, 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary, by I. H. B. Spiers, for Heath’s Modern 
Language Senies. 





Epitome of English Grammar for Use in Schools, 


Racine’s Phédre, 1/6 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
she Babbitt, for Heath’s Modern Language 
eries. 


Science. 

Abbot (C. G.) The Silver Disk Pyrheliometer. 

Vol. 56, No. 19, Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections. 

British Journal of Inebriety, April, 1/ net. 

Edited by Dr. T. N. Kelynack. 

Dean (Richard), Chrysanthemums, ld. 

One of the One and All Garden Books. 

Dooley (William H.), Textiles for Commercial, 
Industrial, Evening, and Domestic Arts Schools: 
also adapted for those engaged in Retail and 
Wholesale Dry Goods, Wool, Cotton, and 
Dressmakers’ Trades, 3/6 

With 28 illustrations. The author is 
Principal of the Lawrence Industrial School, 
Massachusetts. 

East Africa and Uganda Natural History Society, 
Journal, Vol. I. No. 2, 5/ net. 

Eugenics Review, April, 1/ net. 

Falconer (J. D.), The Geology and Geography of 
Northern Nigeria, 10/ net. 

With notes by the late Arthur Longbottom, 
and an appendix on the Paleontology of the 
Cretaceous Deposits by Henry Woods. The 
book contains 5 maps and 24 plates. 

National Physical laboratory, Report for the 
Year 1910. 

Wateridge (F. W.), Prosperous Agriculture and 
Home Life: What It Means to the Nation, 
4/6 net. 

Contains 16 illustrations. 


Juvenile Books. 

Cule (W. E.), The Magic Uncle, 1/ 

With illustrations by Rosa C. Petherick. 
Part of the Red Nursery Series. 

Griffith (Helen Sherman), A Wilful Girl, 2/6 

Haydon (A. L.), The Quest of the ‘‘ Wild Swan,”’ 
being certain of the Early Adventures in the 
Life of Francis Flemyn—afterwards that Sir 
Francis Flemyng, Knight, who was High 
Admiral of Devon—as set down by his own hand 
in the Year of Grace 1610, and now for the 
First Time given to the World, 1/6 

Lee (Percy T.), A Northumbrian Rebel, 2/6 

A romance of the Jacobite rising of 1715, 
with illustrations by John F. Campbell. 

Told through the Ages Series: Stories from 
Dante, by Susan Cunnington; Stories from 
Shakespeare, retold by Thomas Carter, 1/6 each. 

Each volume contains 16 full-page illustra- 
tions. 


Fiction. 
— (Georgette), The Bread upon the Waters, 
6 


The story of an artist’s model and actress, 
who dismisses her youthful lover for the sake 
of his father who had been good to her in her 
studio days. 

Bridges (Philippa), The Green Wave of Destiny, 6/ 

The tale of a wandering Englishman, 
hampered by his sacrifices to a man who helped 
him through the Persian desert. 

Carter (John L.), The Pilgrimage of Delilah, 6/ 

The story of a dancer. Jealousy causes the 
man who discovered her ready to murder her 
and then commit suicide, thinking that she 
was dead. 

Clifford (Sir Hugh), The Downfall of the Gods, 6/ 

The scene is laid at Angkor, the capital of 
the great Khmer Empire. The novel relates 
the life-story of Chun, a hewer of stone and the 
unacknowledged son of one of the Brahman 
rulers of the land. 

Curtis (Marguerite), Oh, for an Angel! 6/ 

Opens with the coming forward of a young 
—_ preach in answer to an appeal from the 

ulpit. 

Diskens Centenary Edition: David Copperfield, 


2 vols., and The Uncommercial Traveller, 
3/6 each. 

Hobart-Hampden (E.), The Price of Empire, 
6/ net. 


Deals with European rule in India. 
Hyatt (Stanley Portal), The Land of Promises, 6/ 
A tale of the workings of heredity in South 
Africa. 
Johnson (William Samuel), Glamourie, 6/ 
A romance of Paris. 
Lambton (Arthur), The Splendid Sinner, 6/ 
A Neapolitan romance of the days of Lady 
Hamilton. 
Leblanc (Maurice), The Hollow Needle, 2/ net. 
A story of Arséne Lupin, whose adventures 
and discoveries have a considerable success 


on this side of the Channel. This story we have 
previously read in a cheap English form. 





“—. (Charles), He is Risen Again, a Vision, 

net. 

The manifestation of the immanent Christ in 
Paris is the sequel for such an epidemic of 
honesty that trade almost comes to a stand- 
still, and He is asked to leave the city. 

Orczy (Baroness), A True Woman, 6/ 

The story of a woman into whose humdrum 
existence there suddenly enters the element of 
a tragedy, the prologue of which tells of a crime 
committed in Paris, which presently finds its 
counterpart in London. 

Reynolds (Mrs. Baillie), The Queen’s Hand, 6/ 

A collection of short stories. 

Rowlands (Effie Adelaide), A Charity Girl. 

In Stanley Paul’s Clear Type Sixpenny 
Novels. 2 

Sherren (Wilkinson), Two Girls anda Mannikin, 6/ 

The author of ‘Tumult’ remains faithful to 
Wessex, but gives the humorous side of rustic 
life full play. 

Warden (Florence), Laidlaw’s Wife, 6/ 

In this story a spoilt beauty marries a grave- 
faced solicitor instead of his friend, a brilliant 
young physician. 

Wiggin (Kate Douglas), Robinetta, 6/ p 

A homely romance with its scene in the 


country. 

Wilson-Barrett (Alfred), Justus Wise, 6/ 

Mr. Wise is a private detective whose adven- 
tures begin in the first chapter of the book with 
the discovery of a body in the chimney of his 
own office. 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), Dene Hollow. 

In Macmillan’s Sixpenny Series. 

General Literature. 

Cargoes and Cruisers: Britain’s Rights at Sea, 
by Civis, 2/ net. : 

With an introduction by Admiral Sir Cyprian 
Bridge. 

Chapman (Hugh B.), At the Back of Things, 5/ net. 

The author expresses in his preface the 4 
that the atmosphere of Jesus, after whom he 
believes that the Western world is genuinely 
longing, will be intuitively felt throughout this 
volume, though his immediate desire is to 
discover how much we actually believe of the 
popular truisms which are conventionally 
accepted by educated people. 

Copping (Arthur E.), The Golden Land: the True 
Story and Experiences of British Settlers in 
Canada, 6/ 

With 24 illustrations in colour by Harold 
Copping. 

Essex Review, April, 1/6 net. . , 

Heelis (F.), Modern Commercial Practice with 
Correspondence: Part II. The Export and 
Import Trade, 2/6 

In the Hooper & Graham Series. 

Indian Review, 10/ per annum. 

Edited by G. A. Natesan. 

New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1910. 

Open Window, Vol. I., 4/6 net. e 

Pocket Gladstone: Selections from the Writings 
and Speeches of William Ewart Gladstone, 
1/ net. ; 

Compiled by J. Aubrey Rees, with intro- 
duction by Sir Algernon West. : 

Ronaldshay (Earl of), An Eastern Miscellany, 
10/6 net. ; 

Deals mainly with the problems of Russia, 
India, and Japan. L 

Stevenson (Robert Louis), Father Damien: an 
Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde of Honolulu, 
30c 


An American reprint of the first edition. 
Where shall We Live? a Guide to the Resi- 
dential Localities in and around London, 6d. net. 
Edited by P. Row and A. H. Anderson. One 
of the Homeland Annuals. 
Pamphlet. 
London County Council: Indication of Houses of 
Historical Interest in London, Part XXXI., 1d. 
Records memorials erected to Sir George 
Gilbert Scott at the Grove, Hampstead, and 
Sir Joseph Banks at 32, Soho Square. 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biography. 
Hervier (P. L.), Dickens, 2fr. 25. E 
In the series La Vie Anecdotique et Pit- 
toresque des Grants Ecrivains. 
Philology. 

Seidel (A.), Wérterbuch der deutsch-japanischen 

Umgangssprache, 12m. 

Geography and Travel. 

Douél (M.), Au Pays de Salammbé, 3fr. 50. 
Sébillot (P. Y.), La Bretagne Pittoresque et 

Légendaire, 3fr. 50. 

*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 
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Riterary Gossip. 


Ir will be of interest to all admirers of 
Thackeray to learn of the discovery, by 
Lady Ritchie, of two unfinished MSS. 
byherfather. One, entitled ‘ The Knights 
of Borsellen,’ is part of a medieval 
romance, accompanied by the author’s 
own drawings; whilst the other MS., 
‘Cockney Travels,’ describes tours in the 
West of England by coach and rail 
about 1842. This new material, which 
will appear in the first instance in Harper’s 
Magazine and in The Cornhill Magazine, 
will subsequently be included in the 
“Centenary Biographical Edition” of 
Thackeray’s works. 

In The Cornhill for May Mr. Arthur 
C. Benson’s subject in ‘ Leaves of the 
Tree’ is Bishop Lightfoot. In ‘Char- 
lotte Bronté’s Street in Brussels’ Mr. 
Gerald Cumberland describes the original 
of the famous house in ‘ Villette,’ which is 
soon to be demolished. Miss Flora 
Masson tells of ‘The Scottish Homes and 
Haunts of R. L. Stevenson,’ and Miss 
J. M. Callwell of ‘Old Irish Memories.’ 
Mr. Frederick Boyle writes on ‘Taming 
Animals,’ while ‘The Bass-Fisher of St. 
Betts’ is a sketch from life by Mr. Eric 
Parker. Short stories are ‘ Brother Judas,’ 
by Lucia M. Cooke, and ‘ My House shall 
be called the House of Prayer,’ by Mr. 
W. H. Hodgson. ‘At the Sign of the 
Plough’ a = the answers to the paper on 
Dickens by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, and ques- 
tions on Walter Scott by Mr. Andrew Lang. 


Blackwood for May contains a paper 
on ‘The Foreign Legion,’ the famous 
corps of the French Army. Other articles 
are ‘About “ Marie Claire,” ’ by ‘“ Moira 
O’Neill” ; ‘A Mystery of Dickens,’ by 
Mr. Andrew Lang ; ‘ Lord Melville,’ ‘The 
Big Bass of Salajak,’ by Mr. Ardern 
Hulme Beaman ; and ‘Musings without 
Method.” A poem ‘To Wilma’ is by 
Mr. R. C. Lehmann. ‘From the Out- 
posts’ comprises two characteristic 
sketches, | “My First Execution’ and 
. Retaliation’; and there are two stories 
in the number—‘Space,’ by Mr. John 
Buchan, and ‘Mr. Tudor Carreg—and 
Norah,’ by Capt. Owen Vaughan. 


“Toe Famity anp Heres or Sir 
Francis Drake,’ by Lady Eliott Drake, 
which will be published by Messrs. Smith 
& Elder next Thursday, will include 
hitherto unpublished documents relating 
to Sir Francis’s ancestry and circum- 
navigation, side-lights on national and 
county history, local politics, and the 
fortunes of several Devon families—all 
based on recent original research. Space 
has been accorded to many contemporary 
> sang a the illustrations comprise 

photogravures and twent es of 
half-tone illustrations. sits 


Messrs. Cuatro & WINDUS, in associa- 
tion with Messrs. Cassell & Co., Mr. Heine- 
mann, and Messrs. Longman & Co., will 
begin in the autumn the publication of a 
new and complete limited edition of 
Stevenson’s works. ‘This issue will be 





named the “ Swanston,” after the house 
—still surviving—in which many of 
Stevenson’s earlier essays were written ; 
and will consist of twenty-five volumes, 
to be issued at intervals which will be 
announced in a few days. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are issuing imme- 
diately Mr. J. Stuart Hay’s study of ‘ The 
Amazing Emperor Heliogabalus,’ with an 
introduction by Prof. J. B. Bury; and 
also Dr. Thomas Hodgkin’s new book, 
‘The Trial of our Faith,’ which consists 
mainly of lectures delivered to fellow- 
members of the Society of Friends. 


Part II. of the third edition of Dr. 
J. G. Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough ’ is nearly 
ready. This section of the work will 
occupy one volume, and deals with 
‘Taboo and the Perils of the Soul.’ 

Harper’s Magazine for May will include 
‘Among the Titans of the Patagonian 
Pampas,’ by Mr. C. W. Furlong; ‘My 
Lowly Teacher,’ a study of a dog by Prof. 
J. F. Genung ; ‘ Rabat the Inaccessible ’ 
by Mr. Sydney Adamson ; ‘ Tapestries of 
Twilight,’ fairy stories by Mr. Le Gallienne 
illustrated by Miss Elizabeth Shippen 
Green; and a scientific analysis of 
‘ Bread ’ by Prof. R. K. Duncan. 


A NEw novel, * The Marriage of Quixote,’ 
will be published on May 4th by Mr. 
Martin Secker. The author is Mr. Donald 
Pringle Armstrong, who is, we understand, 
of Australian birth, but Scotch extraction, 
being of the stock of Johnnie Armstrong 
of the ballad. Though this is a first 
novel, it is, we gather, the work of an 
assiduous student of letters. 


Ir is desired to gather the letters of 
that fine scholar the late Henry Charles 
Lea in view of a biography. His corre- 
spondents are therefore requested to send 
originals or copies of letters to or from 
him to Mr. Arthur H. Lea, 2004, Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Tue SELDEN Society is about to issue 
to members the twenty-fifth volume of 
their publications, representing the year 
1910. This is ‘Select Cases in the Star 
Chamber: Vol. II. a.p. 1509-44,’ edited 
by Mr. I. S. Leadam with a long Intro- 
duction. The work covers the reign of 
Henry VIII., and treats not only of such 
subjects as manorial tenures, villenage, 
the relations of monastic houses with 
their tenants, and the organization of 
sixteenth-century municipalities, but also 
of matters some of which are specially 
prominent at the present time, e.g., State 
policy in fixing prices and forbidding or 
controlling exports, and conflicts of in- 
terest between the artisan and trading 
classes. It also traces successive stages 
in the constitution and procedure of the 
Star Chamber. 


Mr. H. BEVERIDGE writes :— 


“ With reference to Sir. George Birdwood’s 
remark about Miss Frere’s wealth of flaxen 
hair, I remember a lady’s telling me that 
once, at @ parade in India, Tommy Atkins 
made a humble petition that the young lady 
would let down her hair for them to see. 
Miss Frere graciously consented and let the 
golden stream flow down to her feet.” 





Tue English and Colonial rights of 
‘The Tracer of Lost Persons,’ by Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers, have been trans- 
ferred to Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


In ‘Chalkstream and Moorland: 
Thoughts on Trout Fishing,’ which 
Messrs. Smith & Elder will publish next 
Thursday, Mr. Harold Russell of the Inner 
Templeand Midland Circuit gives fishermen 
the benefit of many years of experience. 
This he does with the avowed object of 
amusing rather than teaching, having 
derived such great delight from what others 
have written about fishing that he hopes 
fishermen may get a little pleasure from 
reading his book. 


Tue same firm are adding to their 
shilling net books H. §S. Merriman’s 
‘The Sowers,’ Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
‘Jess,’ F. Anstey’s ‘Vice Versa, J. A. 
Owen’s ‘ Woodland, Moor, and Stream,’ 
Dr. Fitchett’s ‘ Tale of the Great Mutiny,’ 
and Sir H. W. Lucy’s ‘ Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness.’ The first two of these will 
be published on the 26th inst., two other 
volumes following on May 3rd, and the 
last two on May 10th. 


Mrs. Marriott Watson has com- 
pleted a selection from the works of Mr. 
H. G. Wells which will shortly be pub- 
lished by Mr. Frank Palmer in the form of 
a Calendar, following the precedent of the 
same firm’s G. B. S. Calendar. The 
selection constitutes a comprehensive and 
characteristic record of Mr. Wells’s 
sententice and obiter dicta. 


Miss GERALDINE Hopegson, whose forth- 
coming book we mentioned last week, 
should have been described as a D.Litt. 
of Trinity College, Dublin, not of the 
University of Bristol. 


Messrs. D. AppteToN & Co. will 
publish immediately ‘Diaz: Master of 
Mexico,’ by Mr. James Creelman ; and 
‘The Obvious Orient,’ by Prof. A. Bush- 
nell Hart, which aims at including the 
things which come before the traveller’s 
eye when he first lands in Asia. The 
author has analyzed and grouped experi- 
ences gained from residents, from dis- 
cussion of problems with local adminis- 
trators, and from the daily sight of streets 
and harbour life. Chapters on _ the 
Canadian North-west, Oregon, Washington 
and Alaska are included. 


Tue Prix (3,000 francs) known by the 
title of ‘ Jeune Roman’ has this year been 
awarded to M. Jean Balde, author of 
‘ Les Ebauches.’ 


Amonce recent Government Publications 
of general interest we note : Cost of Living 
in American Towns (post free 5s. 7d.) ; 
Scotch Education Grants to Secondary 
Schools (post free 1d.) ; Education, Scot- 
land, Minute, 27th March (post free 1d.) ; 
Education, Scotland, Fund, Return (post 
free ld.); Official History of the Russo- 
Japanese War: Part V. Sha-Ho (post 
free 5s.); Public Records, Ireland, Report 
for 1909 (post free 5d.); and Form and 
Order of the Coronation Service (post 
tree 2s. 2d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—@o—. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Stone Age in North America. By 
Warren K. Moorehead. 2 vols. (Con- 
stable & Co.)—This work is designed as an 
archeological encyclopedia of the imple- 
ments, ornaments, weapons, utensils, and 
other objects characteristic of the prehistoric 
tribes of North America. In more than 
300 full-page plates and 400 figures, over 
4,000 of these objects are illustrated. The 
author’s qualifications for this great under- 
taking may be gathered from his exploration 
in 1889 of the earthwork called Fort Ancient, 
in Warren County, Ohio, followed in 1892 
by a treatise on ‘ Primitive Man in Ohio,’ 
and from his position as Curator of the 
Department ot American Archeology in 
the Phillips Academy at Andover, Messachu- 
setts, and as a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. He has embodied in his 
own observations contributions from nearly 
50 other scholars of eminence in their re- 
spective departments; and has obtained 
photographs and other material from more 
than 300 persons. 


The illustrations are commendable for 
two reasons: the scale is always clearly 
stated, and the descriptions at the foot 
of each are more than usually full and 
informing. 

The author has chosen, perhaps rightly, 
to arrange objects according to class and 
type rather than according to the locality 
of discovery. The other plan might have 
led to much repetition and unprofitable 
discussion. The reader who desires to 
study specially the objects from any given 
place may do so by reference to the index, 
where these are specified. In another 
respect Mr. Moorehead has struck out a line 
of his own. He refuses to consider the arts 
of prehistoric times in the light of those of 
the present Indian tribes. He holds that 
the prehistoric arts are not to any appre- 
ciable extent the same with those which 
Lewis and Clark found to be practised 
among the Indians at the time of their 
historic expedition (1804-6), and that even 
in the century that has passed since that 
date arts haveeither become extinct among 
them or been greatly depreciated. He 
rejects also the evidence of the ceremonies 
practised by the tribes of to-day, on which 
reliance is often placed as illustrating objects 
of prehistoric art. 


There would seem to be much to be said 
on the other side of this question. When 
we bear in mind that in the island of Tiburon 
in the Gulf of California and on the adjacent 
mainland of Sonora in Mexico, the Seri 
Indians are still in the Stone Age, we can 
hardly doubt that the analogy which has 
been found useful in other cases between 
prehistoric peoples and modern savages 
would be applicable to them. Upon the 
whole, however, the author’s decision appears 
to be sound; and a work in which all the 
various “ artifacts’’ (to adopt a word now 
in frequent use in America) hitherto dis- 
covered are described and classified under 
their several forms, without special refer- 
ence to any other consideration than that 
of form, is likely to be of more permanent 
value than would have been one in which 
the current scientific opinion of the day had 
been also recorded. For example, Mr. 
Moorehead, while describing and figuring 
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implements resembling in type the paleo- 
lithic implements of Europe, declines to 
discuss the question of the antiquity of 
men in America, or of the evidence (such as 
it is) in support of the theory that there was 
& paleolithic period there. To assist those 
who desire to pursue the study of this and 
other questions, Mr. Moorehead has com- 
piled an excellent bibliography of 42 pages, 
which he does not put forward as complete, 
but which is quite copious enough for the 
purpose he hasin view. He introduces it with 
the significant observation that, ‘‘in view 
of the change in archeological processes 
end opinions that has often occurred in a 
comparatively short space of time, the 
arrangement of the titles is made as a whole 
in chronological order.” 


Another instance of the conscientious 
limitations Mr. Moorehead imposes upon 
himself is his rejection of question-begging 
terms in describing objects of worked stone. 
Those which have frequently been called 
gorgets, amulets, plummets, ceremonial 
objects, and the like, he (in this following 
Prof. W. H. Holmes) frankly describes and 
classifies as ‘‘ problematical’? forms. Of 
them he says generally that they are dis- 
tinctly American. He defies any one to 
pick a series in Egypt, Europe, Babylonia, or 
elsewhere that will, type for type, compare 
with them. Unless the word “series” is 
here used with some special application, this 
would appear to be a hasty generalization, 
for problematical forms are not unknown 
in Europe. There are many specimens 
figured to which it is difficult to assign any 
use: for example, two pointed objects 
from the collection of which he is Curator, 
similar to many others in American museums, 
which are not adapted by perforation or 
otherwise to any apparent practical purpose. 
In a coloured plate some beautiful objects 
of butterfly and other winged forms are 
figured. In ancther are various types of 
twice-hollowed or “bicave’’ stones, fre- 
quently called “ discoidal.’’ Of the objects 
called “‘ plummets,” Mr. Moorehead quotes 
from Dr. Peabody a table enumerating 
26 different explanations of their purpose 
that have been offered by as many theorists. 
The attitude of the author in respect of 
these matters appears to us to be justified, 
and to be in accordance with the aim he has 
proposed to himself of furnishing a com- 
prehensive storehouse of well-arranged facts 
for reference. 

Shell, bone, and horn were, in addition to 
stone, used for many purposes, and a large 
selection of things worked in these materials 
is figured. Mr. Charles E. Brown contributes 
a chapter on objects in copper, of which as 
many as 20,000 have been collected in the 
State of Wisconsin alone, and the search 
for them is still proceeding. These appear 
to have been used in common with imple- 
ments of stone before the coming of the white 
man. Textile fabrics and basketwork are 
only briefly dealt with, remains of undoubted 
prehistoric antiquity being comparatively 
few. Pottery is treated at somewhat greater 
length, and a number of typical specimens are 
figured : but the reader is referred for fuller 
information to the works of Prof. W. H. 
Holmes and Mr. Clarence B. Moore. Hema- 
tite was known to the Indians, and furnished 
them with paints and implements. 


Dr. H. Montgomery, of the University of 
Toronto, contributes to the work a chapter 
on the Stone Age in Eastern Canada, Utah, 
and Dakota. In two final chapters Mr. 
Moorehead sums up his conclusions concerning 
the population in prehistoric times and the 
ancient culture-groups. We have said 





enough to show that the book deserves high 
commendation. 





' illustrated by some 


Death: its Causes and Phenomena, with 
Special Reference to Immortality. By Here- 
ward Carrington and John R. Meader. 
(Rider & Son.!—It is probable that a satis- 
factory treatise on Death would need the 
collaboration of a biologist, a general medical 
practitioner of long standing in his profes- 
sion, and a physician skilled in mental disease 
and well acquainted with the laws of evi- 
dence. The biologist is wanted because life 
varies greatly in degree in the various groups 
of animals. There is latent life, such as 
may last for years, in desiccated rotifers, 
which reawaken as soon as they are moist- 
ened; there is the potential vitality of 
frozen fish or of frogs deprived of 
oxygen, and there is “mimetic death.” 
The general medical practitioner's know- 
ledge would be needed because it is his 
duty to attend many death-beds and he 
knows death in various forms. The alienist 
would assist with his knowledge of the 
different types of disordered human minds 
and of the part they play in arriving at 
inaccurate conclusions. 

Mr. Carrington and Mr. Meader appear to 
take a different view of qualifications. The 
physiological portion of their treatise is so 
unsatisfactory that one is tempted to 
wonder whether they have had any actual 
knowledge ot death and dead bodies, or 
whether all their information is not obtained 
at second-hand. Much of it is drawn 
from untrustworthy sources, and their con- 
clusions are in consequence vitiated. Thus 
in speaking of the visual purple they cannot 
have consulted Kiihne’s original papers or 
looked into the valuable work done by Franz 
Boll, or it would have been impossible for 
them to write: ‘‘ Certainly very little trace 
of any scene would be found on the retina 
twenty-four hours after death.” Any one 
who has studied the visual purple knows the 
extreme difficulty of retaining it even for the 
shortest time. Post-mortem mottling is 
surely due to a transudation of altered blood 
pigment, and is not caused by the “ exuda- 
tion of blood”; nor is blood the active 
principle in decomposition. Death does 
not begin by coagulation in the capillaries, 
as is stated more than once. It shows & 
lack of critical faculty to’ qucte without 
comment a statement that “there is no 
doubt that the number [of persons] annually 
put to death by the embalmers is sufficiently 
large to demand attention,” and to state 
that ‘“‘one person is buried alive in the 
United States every twenty-four hours.” 

A similar laxity of thought and expres- 
sion pervades the book. Some strange 
advice is vouched for; for instance, “ elec- 
tricity, or even cold water, may be applied 
with great success in all cases of ‘ shock.’ ” 
There would certainly be great danger of 
killing a person when such a condition 
has occurred after a surgical operation. 
Perhaps the strangest thing in the book 
is the following story :— 

‘““A patient lying in bed in a hospital was 
fast sinking into a moribund condition. Con- 
sciousness was fast slipping away, and it was 
quite certain to the attendant physicians and 
nurses that....she would soon become uncon- 
scious and within half-an-hour dead....Four 
nurses quietly posted themselves at the four 
corners of the patient’s bed. Ata given signal, 
just as this patient was losing hold of life and 
passing into an unconscious state, the four 
nurses simultaneously shrieked at the tops of their 
voices and forcibly wheeled the patient’s bed 
out into the centre of the ward....From that 
moment she improved, and within two months 
was discharged from the hospital cured.” 

It would be interesting to have further 
details as to time, place, names of physicians, 
&e. 

The psychological aspect of death is 

“photegraphs of the 
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soul’’ which convey nothing to the un- 
believer in spiritualism, and the latter 
half of the book deals with the aspect of 
death as described by clairvoyants, trance 
mediums, and other mystics. Their evi 
dence has been shown in many cases to be 
untrustworthy or fraudulent, yet this 
chapter is headed ‘ The Testimony of Science.’ 
The conclusion reached is that 

“the nature of death is likely to remain un- 
solved so long as we are ignorant of the nature 
of life. When the one is isolated and its inner- 
most ‘ essence’ known, then we shall know and 
understand the other.” 


There are appendixes on Vampires and other 
subjects; a Bibliography, and ten columns 
of index for 552 pages of text. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


THE current number of the Compte Rendu 
of the Académie des Sciences contains a 
communication from M. E. Henriot on the 
radio-activity of the metals of the alkaline 
group. Like Mr. Norman Campbell, Prof. 

. W. Woods (of Baltimore), Prof. McLennan 
(of Toronto), and others, he finds that the 
radio-activity of certain salts of potassium 
(the haloid salts, nitrates, and sulphates) 
is well marked, and that the same is the case 
with those of rubidium ; but from those of 
cesium, which is so like rubidium that it 
can hardly be distinguished from it save by 
its greater atomic weight and different spec- 
trum, he could get absolutely no reaction. 

The same subject is popularly treated by 
M. Adolphe Lepape in the Revue Scientifique 
of the Ist of this month, wherein a lucid 
summary of the radio-active phenomena 
shown by the whole group is given. The 
conclusion he arrives at is that the Beta 
rays from potassium are emitted spontane- 
ously, and come from the atom itself, and 
are not, as has been suggested, secondary 
rays excited by some external influence. 
Although no emission of Alpha rays has yet 
been shown to exist in the case of potassium, 
the researches of the Hon. R. J. Strutt made 
three years ago with the Stassfurt ores give 
rise to the hope that this may one day be 
done. Czsium, lithium, sodium, and the 
ammonia salts have, however, up till now 
shown no signs of radio-activity. 

Yet the facts already acquired upset many 
of the theories of radio-activity formed 
shortly after the discovery of radium. 
If the absence of radio-active reaction 
among the majority of the alkali metals be 
due, as seems likely, to the emission by 
these last of an emanation so short-lived 
that its existence cannot be demonstrated, we 
have here a sort of parallel to what happens 
in the case of uranium, the parent of the 
radium series. But potassium is nearly the 
lightest metal of the alkaline group, having 
an atomic weight of 39 as against the 13% of 
cesium. What, then, becomes of the hypo- 
thesis that it was the excessive weight, and 
therefore complexity, of the highly radio- 
active metals, such as uranium and radium, 
which caused them to break up? M. 
Henriot, indeed, noting the curious ap- 
proximation between the atomic weights of 
potassium and argon (39°88) on the one hand 
and krypton (82) and rubidium (85) on the 
other, has hazarded the suggestion that with 
potassium there is an “ integration” rather 
than a disintegration of the atom, and this 
is partly borne out by the fact that hitherto 
no evidence of any lessening in the atomic 
weight of potassium after prolonged emission 
of Beta rays has been observed. It seems, 
therefore, that there still remain many 
problems for solution in the new study of 
radio-activity, 





M. Lepape also collaborates with M. Ch. 
Moureu in a paper in the same number of 
the Compte Rendu dealing with the ratio of 
krypton to argon in gaseous mixtures. 
These members of the inert group of gases 
are widely diffused in nature, being met 
with not only in the atmosphere, but also 
in the gases emitted by many springs and 
(in one case) by a volcano. The last phe- 
nomena lend some colour to the theory 
that the inert gases are themselves a sort of 
by-product of radio-activity, as is certainly 
the case with helium. But the ratio of 
krypton to argon in nature seems to be 
constant, and MM. Moureu and Lepape 
account for this by supposing that in the 
primitive nebula which gave birth to our 
system all the elements existed in the gaseous 
state, and that the mixture was homo- 
geneous thanks to the whirlpools and other 
commotions that went on within it. When 
the earth came to evolve from this, it was 
only the gases of the helium group which, 
by reason of their chemical inertia, remained 
free. Hence all the inert gases should 
exist on earth in the same relative propor- 
tions that they bore to each other in the 
nebula, and this would be so were it not for 
the modification produced by the dis- 
engagement of helium by radium and its 
congeners. This theory the authors partly 
justify by various experiments, and by 
the demonstration that the ratio of nitrogen, 
which they describe as relatively inert, 
preserves a more or less constant ratio to the 
other inert gases in the gases of springs. 

In the current number of the Royal 
Society’s Proceedings, Prof. Arthur Schuster 
has papers on the origin of magnetic storms 
and the periodicity of sunspots. In these 
he agrees with Kelvin’s dictum that magnetic 
storms, although they may coincide appa- 
rently or actually with the occurrence of 
sunspots, cannot be due to the direct action 
of the sun, because the enormous amount 
of energy which this would suppose the 
sun to put forth would be beyond its power 
to produce. It has been suggested, however, 
that the sun may be the indirect cause of 
the storms if they are proximately due to 
the magnetic action of a swarm of corpuscles 
ejected by the centre of our system. Prof. 
Schuster examines this hypothesis, and 
shows on mathematical grounds that this 
also is untenable. He therefore concludes 
that if the sun has really any connexion 
with the magnetic storms observed on our 
earth, the ejected particles mentioned above 
must act by increasing the ionization of the 
outer regions of our atmosphere, and allowing 
the electromotive forces, always locally 
present, to increase the intensity of the 
electric circulation. The rotation of the 
earth, he goes on to say, which is the primary 
cause of the electromotive forces which 
come into play, thus becomes responsible 
for the energy required to produce the 
storms in question. If this be so, it would 
seem possible to adopt some means of pro- 
tection against them in the interests of 
telegraphy and telephony. 

In the Journal de Physique for March 
M. le Commandant Ferrié draws attention 
to some new and practical applications of 
wireless telegraphy. It can now be used, 
he asserts, to notify the hour of meridian at 
their port of origin to ships at sea, and thus 
to obviate, wholly or in part, the taking of 
daily observations ; and he gives instances 
where this has been effected from the Paris 
Observatoire through the radio-telegraphy 
station on the Champ de Mars. 

Wireless telegraphy can also be used, 
according to the same authority, to deter- 
mine with great exactitude the geographical 
Position of any point of the earth’s surface 


by a most ingenious process, of which he 


gives details. Such a method was employed 
with good results from the Eiffel Tower in 
1909, the point to be determined being that 
occupied by the observatory at Montsouris ; 
and the Bureau des Longitudes has tested 
the same system at Bizerta, and means to 
extend its experiments to Algeria, Dakar, 
Konakry, and other places, all which are to 
be placed in direct wireless communication 
for that purpose with the Paris Observatoire, 
‘** stations” in foreign parts being estab- 
lished by means of kites or balloons. 

The third use for wireless telegraphy is the 
method of communication lately described 
in these Notes between land stations and 
balloons or aeroplanes. Commandant Ferrié 
warns aeronauts that they must never use 
the antenne with which some of them are 
now supplied when drawing near clouds, 
or they may find that their vehicles act like 
a@ stick of ebonite between two electrodes 
charged at high potential with electricities 
of opposite sign, and produce a fatal dis- 
charge. 

The compass for use at sea which depends 
for its action on two gyroscopes, and 
dispenses altogether with the use of magnets, 
has, it would appear, now been adopted 
by the German Navy, and was exhibited 
at the last meeting of the British Astro- 
nomical Association. It was briefly described 
in these Notes at the time of its invention 
some years ago, and a full description will, 
it is said, appear in the Monthly Notices 
of the Association in due course. In the mean- 
time, those interested in the matter may be 
recommended to read a letter appearing in 
The English Mechanic for the 8th of this 
month, in which the writer sets forth in 
clear terms his explanation of the reason 
why the gyroscopic system used always 
points to the north. The desirability of 
such an invention, now that the free use of 
electric currents on board ship has come to 
reinforce the power of the large masses of iron 
employed in the construction of vessels to 
cause unexpected deviations of the magnetic 
needle, needs no demonstration ; but it may 
be as well to await some description of the 
means employed for rotating the gyroscopes 
before warranting its practicability. The 
invention, it may be noticed in passing, was 
not originally a German one. 

M. E. L. Trouessart has a paper in the 
Compte Rendu quoted above on the origin 
of the domestic dog, who, he tells us, 
appeared suddenly in Miesteon Europe in the 
neolithic age, his remains being first found 
in the kitchen middens of Denmark and the 
lake dwellings of Switzerland. Two distinct 
races were known even then, one being 
Canis palustris, or ‘‘ chien des tourbiéres,”’ 
and the other the Bronze Age dog, which 
he compares to that sheep-dog which Buffon 
rightly pointed to as the most typical 
member of his race. Prof. Jeitteles (of 
Vienna) a few years ago pointed out the 
likelihood of Canis pallida, or the Indian 
wolf, being the ancestor of the neolithic 
dog; but his proofs were not entirely satis- 
factory, and as late as 1905 Prof. Studer (of 
Berne) declared the question to be an open 
one. 

M. Trouessart has now made an exhaustive 
study of the animal skulls in the Musée 
National at Paris, and finds that those of all 
the other wolves and jackals differ notably 
from that of the sheep-dog, the conforma- 
tion of the bony arch of the eye being much 
more prominent in the dog than in the wild 
animal. The only exception to this rule is 
Canis pallida, which shows, besides, the 
feebler jaw of the domesticated beast. 
During the Quaternary Age, says M. Trou- 





essart, India must have possessed a more 
advanced civilization than the North and 
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West of Europe, which was then mostl 
covered with ice, and he thinks that bot 
the neolithic varieties of dogs migrated from 
India by way of the steppes of Russia and 
the Danube valley. It is the want of pro- 
minence in the arch of the eye which gives 
the wolf, he says, its traditionally stealthy 
and furtive expression; but one would 
like to know whether the same cause accounts 
for its appearance in many collies, particu- 
larly those of the so-called ‘‘ Welsh” 
variety. 

MM. Desgrez and Caius draw attention 
in the Compte Rendu last quoted to the 
ptomaines found in fish preserved in tins, 
such as sardines. They have lately in- 
vestigated a great quantity of boxes con- 
taining tunny-fish, sardines, herrings, and 
mackerel in oil, and also tins of lobster and 
salmon. Inall of these they found ptomaines 
to the extent of °20 gr. to °60 gr. per kilo- 
gramme immediately upon opening the 
receptacle, those containing whole fish 
having more in proportion than when the 
contents were sliced, as in the case of tunny, 
lobster, and salmon. The ptomaines were 
in greater numbers in the centre of the 
box than at the sides, and no gas of putre- 
faction or otherwise was found on opening. 
From this the investigators gather that the 
ptomaines already exist in the fish before 
they are put in the receptacle, and think 
that oil rather favours their growth than 
otherwise. In all cases the ptomaines 
increased enormously in number in two 
days after opening. They promise further 
experiments as to the existence of some of 
the organisms noted in live fish, and also as 
to their toxicity ; but they point out mean- 
while that in weak doses many of them 
probably exercise a stimulating effect on the 
appetite and nutrition. M. Armand Gautier 
is quoted by them as having come to the same 
conclusion with regard to bacilli sometimes 
thought deleterious in cod-liver oil. 








As investigation into the life-history of 
microbes progresses, the impossibility of 
avoiding the taking of them into the system 
becomes daily more apparent; but MM. 
Grenet and Salimbeni announce the dis- 
covery of a means by which they can at 
least be kept out of drinking-water. M. 
Metchnikoff, as the result of researches 
made by him and his assistants at the 
Institut Pasteur, some time ago, announced 
that a thin film of collodion was absolutely 
impermeable by the microbes themselves, 
although it will let through culture liquids 
and certain bacterial products. MM. Roux 
and Nocard showed later that the films will 
arrest germs which pass freely through 
porcelain filters, infusorial earth, charcoal, 
and the like; and M. Malfitano has proved 
that thin collodion will not allow colloids 
to pass. The difficulties in the way of 
using collodion for filtering purposes has 
hitherto been that it splits as soon as dry ; 
but MM. Grenet and Salimbeni now show 
that this can be ‘avoided by plunging 4 
Chamberland filter cylinder or “ bougie”’ 
into collodion and then putting it at once 
into a bath of water containing 50 per cent 
of glycerine. Thus prepared, a filter after 
one year’s use still gave water “‘ bacterio- 
logically pure.”’ 


The administration of radium by the 
process called cataphoresis, or the passing of 
drugs through the unbroken skin by means 
of an electrolytic current, has been tried 
by MM. Haret, Danne, and Jaboin. After 
experiments made on rabbits, calves, and 
finally the human subject, they report it to 
be perfectly trustworthy and free from all 
harmful consequences, while the radium 
is afterwards found in the skin, the muscular 


- 


tissue, and the bones. FLL 
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SOCIETIES. 


Royat.— April 6.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
President, in the chair.—The Bakerian Lecture 
was delivered by Prof. the Hon. R. J. Strutt, 
on ‘ A Chemically-Active Modification of Nitrogen 
Produced by the Electric Discharge.’—The 
following papers were read: ‘ The Association 
of Lead with Uranium in Rock-Minerals, and its 
Application to the Measurement of Geological 
Time,’ by Mr. A. Holmes,—and Prof. E. T. 
Whittaker ‘On the Dynamical Value of the 
Molecular Systems which emit Spectra of the 
Banded Type.’ 





GEOLOGICAL. April 5.—Dr. C. W. Andrews, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. F. Elgee and Mr. M. D. 
Williams were elected Fellows. — The following 
communications were read: ‘ Trilobites from 
the Paradoxides Beds of Comley, Shropshire,’ 
- Mr. E. Sterling Cobbold, with notes on some 
of the associated Brachiopoda by Dr. C. A. 
Matley,—and ‘The Stratigraphy and Tectonics 
of the Permian of Durham (Northern Area),’ 
by Dr. D. Woolacott. 





Asiatic. — April 11.—Sir 
Director, in the chair. 

Sir J. George Scott read a paper on ‘ Buddhism 
in the Shan States.’ In Mr. Leslie Milne’s ‘ Shans 
at Home ’ a chapter by the Rev. W. W. Cochrane 
states it as a probable fact that Buddhism, 
and with it writing and literature, were intro- 
duced among the Tai by the Talaings and 
Cambodians. The paper disputed this; pointed 
to ancient pagodas and evidence of the con- 
nexion between Tibet and the Ngai-lao Kingdom 
long before there was any connexion between 
Mén and Khmér races and the Tai; and also 
showed that there are signs that Buddhism was 
formerly the religion of the Lahu and other 
hill races, now included in the Tai country, and 
that it was certainly not introduced among 
them from the south. It seems, therefore, 
right that decision on the point should be sus- 
pended pending further research.—A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Penny, Mr. Sewell, Mr. 
Blagden, and Sir Charles Lyall took part. 


Raymond West, 





LINNEAN.— April 6.—Dr. D. H. Scott, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. Norman Miller and Mr. Moore 
Betty Fullerton were admitted Fellows. Mr. 
G. H. Wailes was elected a Fellow. 

The President announced that the Council had 
elected Count Hermann zu Solms-Laubach to 
receive the Linnean Medal. 

Miss Sarah M. Baker read a paper, illustrated 
by lantern slides, entitled ‘On the Brown Sea- 
weeds of the Salt-Marsh.’ A discussion followed, 
in which Mr. Shenstone, Prof. Oliver, Mrs. Gepp 
(visitor), and Mr. E. M. Holmes engaged. 

A conjoint communication followed on the 
genus Salicornia, in which Dr. C. E. Moss (visitor) 
gave a history of the genus from Linnzus, ‘ Species 
Plantarum,’ ed. 1, 1753, to the present time. 
Mr. E. G. Salisbury then gave an exposition of the 
characters of the species comprised in the genus ; 
and Dr. Ethel de Fraine dwelt on the anatomy 
of certain species. Lantern slides illustrated 
each section of the communication. The 
President opened the discussion, and was followed 
by Mr. W. C. Worsdell, Mr. F. N. Williams, 
Dr. O. Stapf, Mr. Henry Groves, and Prof. 
Oliver. 





ZOOLoGicaL.— April 4.—Dr. H. Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair.—Dr. H. B. Fantham and Dr. 
Annie Porter exhibited some diseased bees and 
combs infected with a minute pathogenic Protozoal 
parasite, apparently the same as Nosema apis 
found by Zander and Doflein in diseased bees in 
Bavaria. Microscopic preparations and drawings 
of the parasite, Nosema apis, were also shown, 
as well as healthy bees and combs in contrast. 
The material exhibited was obtained from 
Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire in March.— 
Dr. R. T. Leiper gave a demonstration of Nematode 
parasites obtained from animals in the gardens 
during the year ending November, 1910.— The 
Secretary read a letter from the Governor of 
Seychelles on the subject of the herd of land- 
tortoises at Government House, Mahé.—Mr. 
R. I. Pocock exhibited the body of a newly-born 
masked palm-civet (Paradorurus 


larvatus) from Szechuen.—Mr. F. E. Beddard 
read a paper on some mammalian tapeworms 
which had been collected from animals that had 
died in the gardens.—Dr. S. F. Harmer communi- 
cated a paper, by Mr. J. A. Mérch of Christiania, 

n ‘The Natural History of Whalebone Whales,’ 
throwing light upon some of the problems 
connected with the migrations of the larger 
Cetacea. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—April 11. 
—Mr. Alexander Siemens, President, in thechair.— 
It was announced that two Associate Members 
had recently been transferred to the class of 
Members, and that five candidates had been ad- 
mitted as Students.—The monthly ballot resulted 
in the election of four Members and five Associate 
Members. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mox, Surveyors’ Institution, 8.— Adjourned Discussion on ‘The 

Conservation of our National Water Resources,’ d 

‘Judicial and Parliamentary Decisions with Regard to 
Rights in Underground Water since 1907.’ 

ES. Bove Institution, 3.— ‘Cardinal Manning,’ Mr. J. E. C. 


ey. 

— Colonial Institute, 4.—' Imperial ey Mr. C. ight. 
— Statistical, 5.—‘The Application of the Method of Multiple 
Correlation to the Estimation of Post-Censal Populations,’ 


r. E. C. Snow. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Annual Meeting. 


— Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘Steel,’ ure II, 
r. W. Rosenhain. 

— Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘ River Life and People in 
per India,’ Mr. P. B. Bramley. 


.30, me New jitic Nematodes from 
Tropical Africa,’ Dr. R. T. Leiper; ‘On a Collection of Ante- 
lope and other Skins from the Chagwe Forests, Uganda,’ Dr. 
Jhristy; * Three New Trematodes from 


coll. 
D. British Numismatic, 8.—‘A Numismatic History of the 
Reigns of William I. and II.: the Histories cf the Mints, 
the President. r 
— Geological, 8.—‘The Llandovery and Associated Rocks of 
North-Eastern Mont; yo Mr. A. Wade. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Production and Identification of 
Imitation and Artificial Gems,’ Mr. Noel Heaton. 
Tucrs. Royal Institution, 3.—* Optical Pro es of Metallic Vapours, 
Lecture I., Prof. R. W. Wood. (Tyndall Lectures.) 
— Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘The Trend of Mineral Development in 
India,’ Sir T. H. Holland. (Indian Section.) 
Geog a, 5.—‘ Recent Progress in Geodesy,’ Mr. A. R. 


inks. 
— Historical, 5.—' Notes on the Agincourt Roll,’ Dr. J. H. Wylie. 
— Institution of Electrical Buginesrs, 8.—' Battery Economics 
and Battery Discharge Arrangements,’ Mr. A. M. Taylor. 
Fri. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—*The Commercial and 
Technical Relations of Engineering Design and Work,’ Mr. 
T. Frame Thomson. (Students’ Meeting.) 
— Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘Gas Producers,’ Mr. 
. Emerson Dowson ; ‘The Effect of Varying Proportions of 
Air and Steam on a Gas Producer,’ Mr. B. A. Allcut. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘The Revolutions of Civilization, 
rof. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘John Ruskin; or, The Seer and Art, 
Prof. Selwyn Image. 


< 








Science Gossip. 


THe three English parties —i.e., the 
Government Expedition from the Solar 
Physics Observatory, under the charge of 
Dr. Lockyer ; that of the Joint Permanent 
Eclipse Committee, under Father Cortie, 
of Stonyhurst College ; and a private expe- 
dition conducted by Mr. J. H. Worthington 
—sent to observe next Friday’s total eclipse 
of the sun arrived safely at Sydney last 
month, and are probably now at Vavau in 
the Tonga Islands, on which most of them 
propose to select their stations. 


The Meteorological Report from Stony- 
hurst College for 1910 shows that the highest 
thermometer reading was 78°:0, on June 9th 
and July 13th, and the lowest 13°5, on 
January 27th ; the mean temperature of the 
year 47°2, which is a little above the average ; 
the number of hours of bright sunshine 
1,262, which is 85 below the mean for the 
past 30 years; and the total rainfall 53°3 
inches, of which 84 fell in January, the 
wettest month of the year. 


THE orbits of two spectroscopic binaries 
—93 Leonis and « Urse Minoris—have been 
determined, by Messrs. J. B. Cannon and 
J. 8S. Plaskett respectively, from plates 
taken at the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 
The period of the former is 71-7 days ; that 





of the latter, 39°5 days 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
SCULPTORS, PAINTERS, AND 
GRAVERS. 


BeEtwEEN the historical critic who sees 
modern art as an ever-descending move- 
ment towards utter decadence and the more 
up-to-date enthusiast who appraises his 
contemporaries in proportion as they break 
in revolutionary fashion from the whole art 
of the past, mediation is a thankless—an 
almost impossible—business. No via media 
has the picturesqueness of these extremes, 
or even plausibility such as belongs to any 
simple expression of a fundamental truth 
which both may claim. We admit that 
each of the alternative schools lays before 
us a general law which inevitably permeates 
artistic development ; but actuality is more 
complex than any of its constituent elements, 
and the bias of much modern criticism makes 
it see in artistic production very much 
what it expects to see, and tends to depress 
artists. 

As regards the historic critic, his depressing 
influence is evident enough. It is ill working 
in face of convinced pessimism. The present 
exhibition of the International Society, 
however, is an example of the equally dele- 
terious effect exercised by the apostles of 
revolution per se, who, whatever their faults, 
can at least claim to have been the advocates 
—for years past almost the only advocates 
—of ‘‘ the younger school.” At the Grafton 
Galleries are the painters, then, who have 
been encouraged by their admirers in the 

ress to beinnovators at all hazards. ‘‘ De 
*audace et de l’ audace, et encore de I’ audace,” 
has been their motto, and we can foresee 
that exhibitors at the present show will be 
taken to task for having fallen away from 
that sublime maxim. 

With respect to the many pleasant little 
works which are to be found in this as in 
other recent exhibitions of the Society, 
it must be admitted that we feel their slight- 
ness the more keenly when their novelty 
has worn off. This is true of the landscapes 
of Mr. F. Foottet (86), Mr. P. H. Padwick 
(93 and 125), Miss Maud Button (95), and 
Miss E. F. Boyd (97 and 175); of the 
interiors, so agreeable in colour, of M. E. 
Vuillard (189 and 327); and of M. Louis 
Legrand’s etchings, Nos. 273 to 277, though 
No. 278, Révetl, compels admiration by the 
— which is added to its dainty impu- 

ence. 

M. Vuillard (represented also by a large 
landscape, Pélouse, 310) offers perhaps the 
most typical instance of the modern view 
as to the proper way for an artist to develope 
his powers. Few artists spring fully armed 
at birth into the arena, and the old-fashioned 
pedagogic advice was that each should 
strive, even at the cost of evident effort, 
to make good his natural deficiencies. 
Modern taste, on the other hand, is so 
opposed to respectability in art—so much 
more concerned that a painting should be 
new than that it should be excellent—that 
the artist is encouraged to eliminate from 
his ambition any qualities which are tem- 
peramentally difficult for him. In so far as 
this has occasionally resulted in his pushing 
further than did his predecessors the special 
line of study, the special train of thought, 


which remained to him, this tendency has 
given a certain freshness of interest to the 





work of the modern painter. The demand 
for innovation, however, was too urgent 
and too uncritical to be kept pace with by 
such means, and more and more we have 
come to be satisfied with innovation of 
merely negative order. Boldly to refuse 
the exactions of any of the older canons of 
art which might put a rein on his fluency has 
sufficed to make an artist interesting for us, 
without our inquiring whether he has 
imagined for himself fresh requirements as 
subtly exacting in @ new direction. M. 
Vuillard is a little of this order of talent. He 
has a natural instinct for colour relations, 
but we do not feel so much that he has 
developed it to an unprecedented pitch as 
that, by throwing over every other demand, 
he has left himself free to express it with a 
perfect ease and spontaneity which are not 
without charm, doubtless, but which leave 
his art with a slender intellectual basis. 
Mr. W. J. Leach, with a native gift rather 
less, has developed his sense of colour with 
more conscious logic, and will probably 
surpass M. Vuillard in the long run. At 
present his persistent choice of subject- 
matter limited almost entirely to the three 
elements of sky, water, and snow, enables 
him to restrict his art almost oppressively 
to pure mathematics. Mr. T. Millie Dow 
in A Northern Shore (53) tempers what may 
easily become purely scientific painting with 
a lyrical feeling for patterning which seems 
inspired by the example—speaking at a guess, 
we should almost have said the comradeship 
—of that poetic artist the late William 
Stott of Oldham. It is one of the most 
charming works of the show. 


Other pictures which emerge rather less 
definitely from the class of painting we have 
till now been considering are Mr. Livens’s 
Solitude, 78 (the sky of which fails to join 
in the scheme of massive design which should 
be the artist’s justification for a certain 
habitual inelegance in handling oil paint), 
and Mr. Clifford Addams’s excursion into 
humorous journalism, The Old Guard at 
Trafalgar Square (107). The latter un- 
deniably amusing, if somewhat cruel, skit 
caricatures the appearance of the copyists 
more shrewdly than their works. We have 
never seen a copy in the National Gallery 
of which the work here shown on the easel 
would be a truthful representation or a 
characteristic misrepresentation. It must 
be Mr. Addams’s ideal, and his version of the 
‘Warrior Adoring’ by Catena which enters 
into the background of his picture fails 
sufficiently, either in intelligent sympathy, 
or witty distortion, to give some of his 
victims a consoling sense of superiority. 


It is perhaps the virile facing of difficulties 
shown by Mr. Strang in his fine composition 
Spring (50) which makes the work of the 
other exhibitors look flimsy. It is ob- 
viously, indeed defiantly, open to criticism, 
but, except for certain decorative paintings 
recently shown at one of the Whitechapel 
Exhibitions, the artist has produced no 
painting of the same order. It is a 
worthy successor to that fine series, with an 
added logic in the use of colour as a means 
of clarifying a complex scheme of modelling, if 
with rather less perfection in the proportion- 
ing of a colour-pattern. The touchthroughout 
is refreshingly firm and sensitive ; the colour- 
scheme cool and clear-cut, with a margin 
of crispness for time to mellow. Few 
modern painters make that allowance. 
In his treatment of line certainly Mr. 
Strang is at present more quaint than 
significant, but even here the frankness of 
the oddity is, at any rate, pardonable. Mr. 
Pryde’s design The Vestibule: Costume 
Ball (100), if not quite so inspiriting as Mr. 
Strang’s picture, is a work of considerable 





interest. Mr. Pryde is not in the least 
inclined to discard the accumulated wisdom 
of previous painters, but is disposed to sum 
up its essence in a highly generalized form. 
We doubt if he understands fully the under- 
lying logic of the processes he would resume 
and this makes him an imitative painter, 
dependent upon his instinctive sense of the 
practical gist of his predecessors’ practice 
rather than any critical understanding of the 
principles upon which they proceeded. 
Whether in this he differs from most of the 
painters of the golden age of art we are by 
no means certain. Painters when they were 
effective were probably always quicker to do a 
thing with their brush than to argue why they 
did it, and the shame attached to copying 
another artist’s methods is a modern inven- 
tion. Perhaps it was rather the advantage 
the earlier painters had in copying their 
masters in procedure as well as in result 
which made their equally imitative outlook 
more successful. 

There is much advantage, however, in 
the interchange of hints between two students 
working on a similar problem, and the 
similarity of aim of Messrs. Nicholson, Pryde, 
and Orpen has doubtless been fortunate 
for all of them. Mr. Orpen’s Knacker’s 
Yard (64) shows natural ability comple- 
mentary to that of Mr. Pryde. The latter 
has the greater gift for making a limited 
sequence of tones a symbol for infinity of 
modulation. Mr. Orpen has the logical 
apprehension of the line of demarcation 
between light and shade as an implied sil- 
houette disguised by perspective which 
makes Mr. Pryde by comparison an uncertain 
draughtsman ; yet Mr. Orpen in his use of 
whites is some way behind his brother artist. 

Among the sculpture we must mention a 
delicately carved Sleeping Child (354) by 
Mrs. Ottilie Wallace and M. Rodin’s Visage 
émerveillé (160), sensitively modelled also 
beneath the piebald disfigurement of its sham- 
antique patina. The French master’s marble 
grou L’éternelle Idole (104), on the other 

and, cannot be called one of his successes. 
The preoccupation with the large enclosing 
planes of a figure which is the typically 
sculpturesque quality of his work ceases 
with the extremities, which are “ finished 
up” cautiously, it is true, but with what 
looks almost like a concession to the British 
taste for prettiness. Certain details, like the 
hands, are executed in a manner which seems 
almost incredibly at variance with what 
we have hitherto regarded as the master’s 
attitude of mind. 








‘INDIAN DRAWINGS.’ 
Bombay, March 29, 1911. 


I SHOULD like to say a few words about 
your review of the above book on February 
18th. It is printed, not with Morris, but 
with Caslon type. I do not understand 
what is referred to by your reviewer as 
‘Seated Sage (Figure IV.).’ You are right 
in remarking that Indo-Chinese would be 
@ more significant term than Indo-Persian. 
But it is time the latter term was used with 
more discrimination ; there are both Indian 
and Persian styles, and the term Indo- 
Persian should be applied only to work 
which is a combination of these. The 
religious painting of the Rajput school in 
particular has nothing to do with Persia. 

My book is about ‘Indian Drawings’ in 
the seventeenth century—the reference to 
Ajanta is historical and introductory. It 
is absurd to complain that I leave out of 
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account such drawings as ‘The Musicians’ 
and ‘ The Princess with the Lotus’ (and the 
mythical “ Figure IV.’”’). The Ajanta work 
is just 1,000 years earlier than that with 
which my book is primarily concerned : 
to have treated it at length, as your reviewer 
seems to wish that I had, would have been 
quite inappropriate. 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Messrs. MacMILLAN will publish soon 
‘The Training of Memory in Art and the 
Education of the Artist,’ translated from 
the French of Lecoq de Boisbaudran by 
Mr. L. D. Luard. The volume contains 
‘The Training of Memory in Art’; ‘A 
Survey of Art-Teaching’; and ‘ Letters to 
a Young Professor—Summary of a Method 
of teaching Drawing and Painting.’ These 
three pamphlets give the fundamental 
principles of artistic education as seen by 
the French teacher whose pupils included 
Cazin, Fantin-Latour, Legros, Lhermitte, 
and Tissot, among painters; Rodin and 
Dalou among sculptors; Gaillard, the 
engraver ; and Solon, the designer of pottery. 
The book is illustrated by reproductions of 
memory-drawings and original paintings, 
and will be introduced to English readers 
by Prof. Selwyn Image. 


THE same firm ho to have ready 
shortly a new work by Mr. A. L. Baldry on 
‘The Practice of Water-Colour Painting.’ 
It will be illustrated by pictures and sketches 
lent by distinguished modern artists, who 
have also given the author details of their 
manner of work, 


THE Report on the National Gallery for 
1910 has just been published as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper (post free 6d.). 


AN important addition to the National 
Gallery of Ireland is Hogarth’s ‘The 
Denunciation,’ which has been presented by 
an anonymous donor who has shown a 
similar generosity to other institutions. 
The picture, which was painted about 1730, 
is in perfect condition. Other acquisitions 
include a large landscape, ‘In Wharfedale,’ 
by Cecil Lawson. 


At the end of this month Messrs. T. C. 
and E. C. Jack will publish the work by 
Mr. Arthur Morrison on Japanese art which 
has been expected for several years. Mr. 
Morrison bases his book on the articles he 
contributed nine years ago to The Monthly 
Review, but those only form the foundation. 
The author has had the assistance of 
Japanese experts, and has had access to 
sources of information not generally avail- 
able. The work, which will be richly illus- 
trated in colour and collotype, will deal 
with the history of the various schools of 
painting, and not merely with the colour 
prints by which Japanese art is known 
ny in this country. It will be called 
The Painters of Japan.’ 


THE Académie des Beaux-Arts last week 
elected Anders Zorn, the Swedish painter 
and engraver, a Corresponding Member in 
place of Fritz von Uhde. 


M. AnTorne LumirReE, who died in Paris 
last Saturday at the age of 72, began life as 
& sign-painter, but developed into an artist 
of no mean ability. He made his chief 


photographic dry plates. He studied art 
under various masters, and until recently 
exhibited landscapes at the Salon. 


Pror. BERTHOLD RIEHL, the well-known 
writer on art, whose death at the age of 52 
is announced from Munich, was the author 
of several valuable works, among them 
‘Die Gemilde von Diirer und Wolgemiit ’ 
and ‘Deutsche und italienische Kunstchar- 
aktere.’ 


THE Ear OF CARLISLE, who died on 
Monday last, added to high rank a keen 
interest in artistic and intellectual things. 
He sat on the Chantrey Commission, and, 
being an accomplished amateur in painting, 
was an Honorary Member of the Old Water- 
Colour Society besides contributing to the 
Academy and the Grosvenor Gallery. 


Tue beautiful ‘‘Maison des Musiciens”’ at 
Rheims, a thirteenth-century building, the 
facade of which is adorned with five 
admirable statues, has at last been acquired 
for the city. Some years ago the house 
narrowly escaped being taken down stone 
by stone in order to be reconstructed by an 
American purchaser on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The fact that it was the property 
of two owners who were unable to agree 
as to its sale averted this danger. In 1905 
& part of the building was purchased by 
subscription, and recently the society known 
as ‘Les Amis du vieux Rheims,” by /pur- 
chasing the other half of the house, secured 
it for the city. 


THe Piazza delle Erbe at Verona, so 
recently menaced, if not with destruction, 
at least with the loss of its original character 
and picturesque charm owing to the proposed 
erection of modern buildings, has fortunately 
escaped the threatened danger and has been 
declared a national monument, which means 
that it will now be preserved intact and 
secured against vandalism in the future. 


THE year of Paolo Veronese’s birth has 
been a much-disputed point, and 1527, 
1528, 1530, and 1532 have all been named. 
Freiherr von Hadeln, the well-known German 
writer, seems now to have decided the 

uestion, and, after a close examination of 
all the documentary sources, has declared in 
favour of 1528. 


Mr. ArtTHuR G. Lanapon, who died 
recently at the age of 54, was an architect 
by profession and a native of Launceston. 
He practised for some years in London, but 
owing to ill-health he returned to Cornwall, 
and devoted his time to the study of Cornish 
antiquities. His authoritative book on ‘Old 
Cornish Crosses’ (1896) was the result of 
twelve years of study and research. His 
work in the first volume of the ‘ Victoria 
History of Cornwall’ is equally valuable. 


M. Evetne Napotfon Varin, who died 
last week in his 8lst year, belonged to a 
family of .medallists which goes back to the 
time of Louis XIII. Two of his brothers 
were medailists, and Eugéne studied under 
one of these, Amédée, and also at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. The list of his own works 
and those he executed in collaboration with 
his brother is very long. He was born at 
Epernay in 1831, and, owing to failing sight, 
eo for some years ceased to exhibit at the 

on. 





EXHIBITIONS, 

Sar. (April 22).—Mr. Max Beerbohm’s Caricatures, Private View, 
Leicester Galleries. 

— Mr. Walter Bayes’s Smaller Works, Chenil Gallery. 


— Mr. Rupert Bunoy’s Paintings, ‘ Days and Nights in A st’; 
—— Intaglio Colour Prints ; and i e Bstelle Rice's 
ntings, Bail ery 





Success, however, as agmanufacturer of 
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The Pianoforte and its Music. By Henry 


Edward Krehbiel. (John Murray.)—Since 
Sir Henry Wood began to give Symphony 
and Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall the 
taste of the public for orchestral music 
has rapidly developed. Some maintain that 
chamber music has thereby suffered. That 
may be so to some extent, but pianoforte 
music still holds its own. Not only is the 
literature for that instrument wonderfully 
rich, but also amateurs have the double 
advantage of hearing constantly the works 
of all the great composers from Bach to 
Brahms, and of practising and playing them 
in their own homes; and many can interpret 
them with marked skill and taste. Mr. 
Krehbiel’s volume therefore appeals to a 
large circle. He devotes two chapters to 
‘Prototypes of the Pianoforte,’ and one 
to that instrument itself. In them, and 
indeed throughout the book, he manages to 
convey useful information within a moderate 
space, and in a clear, concise manner. 


Pianoforte music proper virtually only 
began after the death of Bach in 1750, 
but our author notices the music of the 
English virginalists, the French and Italian 
clavecinists, and the German School, of which 
Bach and Handel were the chief represen- 
tatives ; and he does this with good reason, 
since much of it forms part of the repertory 
of all pianists of note. He gives some 
interesting details showing how in the seven- 
teenth century English music was known 
all over the Continent, and how English 
musicians held high appointments at differ- 
ent foreign Courts. He mentions several, 
and among them “John Price in Dresden.” 
Price went there in 1629, but already in 
1625 he was a member of an “‘ Engellandische 
Compagnia,”’ mentioned in the public records 
of Stuttgart, the other members being John 
and David Morell and John Dixon. 


Mr. Krehbiel, in referring to ‘The Well- 
Tempered Clavier, mentions the three 
copies, in Bach’s handwriting, of the first 
set of twenty-four Preludes and Fugues, 
and adds that ‘“‘of the second there is no 
complete autograph.”’ He might, however, 
have said that the autograph of the second 
set in the British Museum is complete all but 
for three numbers, as of the three autographs 
of the first part not one is complete. There 
is a short passage concerning Beethoven 
which deserves quotation, though we do not 
like the last word of it :— 


‘‘When the extremists of to-day appeal to him 
as the destroyer of form, they disclose crass 
ignorance of one of his highest artistic qualities ; 
they have no understanding of his attitude toward 
the most important element of artistic construction. 
It was not form, but formalism, or formula, which 
Beethoven antagonized.” 


In referring to National Schools, the writer 
justly names the Scandinavian as the first 
distinctive one. Among the composers men- 
tioned by him, Grieg is not forgotten; but 
J. P. E. Hartmann, the Dane, according to 
Dr. Walter Niemann, was the real founder, 
and his immediate successor was Gade. 
They were certainly pioneers, but Grieg, as 
our author admits, gave to that school its 
individuality and potency. He also dis- 
cusses Chopin, who “has been held w 

persistently as a paragon among nationa. 
composers.” In his Mazurkas we “ hear 
a Parisian idealization of the characteristic 





ie . 
— Mr. Nelson Dawson's Water-Colours of th 
View, Leicester Galleries. o oe Ss Same 





Polish dance modulated to the key of the 
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French salons.” But surely one ought to 
distinguish between the early and the later 
Mazurkas. The French salons, it seems to us, 
only gradually exerted their influence over 
Chopin. 

Mr. Krehbiel's book not only displays 
thought, but also suggests it. At the 
opening he says: “I am more desirous to 
instruct than to entertain,’ but he has 
succeeded in doing both. 








LADY HALLE. 


Lapy Haut, who died at Berlin last 
Saturday, was for many years a notable 
figure in the musical life of London. She 
appeared here for the first time on April 30th, 
1849, at the Princess’s Theatre, and in the 
same year at a Philharmonic Concert, when 
she performed a concerto by De Bériot. 
During the twenty years which elapsed 
before her second visit, the record of her 
career is scanty. She visited Russia, played 
at the Paris Conservatoire in 1864, and 
about that time married Ludwig Norman, 
&@ Swedish musician. 

In 1869 she made her second appearance 
at the Philharmonic Society, and became 
leader at the series of Monday Popular 
Concerts before Christmas of that year. 
From that time down to 1898 she was con- 
stantly playing at the Popular Concerts, 


the Philharmonic, the Crystal Palace, Hallé’s, 


Recitals, the Manchester Concerts, &c. Dr. 
Joachim at an early period of her career 
declared that she was an artist of paramount 
excellence, and time proved that his judgment 
was sound. Her technique was faultless 
and her tone beautiful. She was an able 
and earnest interpreter of classical music, 
and her leadership, especially of the quartets 
of Haydn and Schubert, was delightful. 
Joachim is justly regarded as the pro- 
tagonist of the cause of Brahms both 
in Germany and England, so that one is 
“> forget the part played in that cause by 
Charles Hallé and Norman Neruda. Her 
marriage with Hallé took place in 1888, but as 
early as 1872 Brahms’s Pianoforte Quintet 
was performed at a Hallé Recital, while 
in 1877 Hallé announced that at each 
recital of his series a work of Brahms would 
be given; and in both years Norman 
Neruda was his violinist. The latter was 
evidently influenced by him, and, to mention 
only one instance, her fine rendering of the 
Brahms Concerto a few seasons ago at 
Queen’s Hall proved that she was in thorough 
sympathy with the music. 

Wilma Neruda came of a musical family. 
Jakob Neruda, a noted violinist, flourished 
at Prague towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. Both his sons, Chrysostom and 
Baptist Georg, became eminent musicians. 
A son of the latter was the grandfather of 
Josef Neruda, organist of Briinn Cathedral 
and father of Wilma. Her brother Franz 
is a noted violoncello player; and her 
other brother Victor and her two sisters 
were all musical. Wilma studied with her 
father, and afterwards with Jansa. 

In 1890 and 1891 Sir Charles and Lady 
Hallé paid visits to Australia, and in 1895 
to South Africa, and were everywhere 
received with great warmth. At the end 
of 1895 Sir Charles died, and about two 
years later Lady Hallé went to live at Berlin, 
paying only occasional visits to London. 

efore her departure a committee, of which 
King Edward (then Prince of Wales) was 
president, organized a public subscription 
in her honour. With the fund raised, the 
deeds of a palace at Asolo were handed over 
to Lady llé, at Marlborough House by 
the Prince himself. 





Musical Gossip. 


Kine GeorRGE has consented to be the 
Patron of the forthcoming International 
Musical Congress. It is the first Congress 
of the kind ever held in this country, and this 
act of the King will no doubt increase the 
interest in the undertaking. A fresh pro- 
spectus has been issued, giving the list of 
works to be performed at the Orchestral 
Concert, with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
on Tuesday evening, May 30th. They are 
as follows: Symphonic Variations in E 
minor (Parry); Second Irish Rhapsody 
(Stanford) ; Scena from ‘ Ossian’ (F. Corder, 
a first performance) ; Overture, ‘ Land of the 
Mountain and the Flood’ (Hamish MacCunn) ; 
songs for baritone (Walford Davies) ; Nor- 
folk Rhapsody, No. 1 (Vaughan Williams) ; 
Symphonic Poem, ‘In a Balcony’ (Von 
Ahn Carse); and Tone Poem, ‘ The Raven’ 
(Joseph Holbrooke). 


At the second Orchestral Concert, with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, on Thurs- 
day evening, the provisional programme is 
as follows: Scotch Rhapsody No. 3, ‘ Ride 
of Tam o’ Shanter’ (A. C. Mackenzie) ; 
Second Symphony (Elgar); ‘ Phantasy of 
Life and Love’ (Cowen); selection from 
Symphonic Suite (German); song, ‘ Ona- 
way’ (Coleridge-Taylor); Tone Poem, 
‘Villon’ (W. H. Wallace); Symphonic 
Poem, ‘The Shepherd’ (W. H. Bell); and 
Overture (Ethel Smyth). 


THE season at Covent Garden opens this 
evening with Delibes’s ‘ Lakmé,’ the title- 
part of which will be taken by Madame 
Tetrazzini. Mr. John McCormack will im- 
personate Gerald, and Mr. Edmund Burke, 
Nilakantha. Signor Panizza will conduct. 


On Monday evening Saint - Saéns’s 
‘Samson et Dalila’ will be given, with 
Madame Kirkby Lunn and M. Dalmorés 
in their accustomed parts. ‘ Rigoletto’ is 
announced for Tuesday, with Madame 
Tetrazzini as Gilda, and Signor Sammarco 
as the Jester; ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ on 
Wednesday with a strong cast; and on 
Thursday Signor Amedeo Bassi will im- 
personate Ricardo in Verdi’s ‘ Un Ballo in 
Maschera.’ 


THe “SHAKESPEARE CONCERT” given 
last week by the Dublin Orchestral Society 
was an interesting and successful experi- 
ment. The programme included Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem ‘ Hamlet,’ the Love Scene 
from Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Schu- 
mann’s ‘Julius Cesar’ Overture, and a 
new work by Dr. Esposito, an Overture, in 
the manner of a Symphonic Poem, on 
‘Othello.’ The last work contains some 
fine passages of orchestral writing. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT,.WEEK, 


8un. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— _ National Sun League Concert, 7, Palladium. 
Mow.-Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mon. r. Graham Boys’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Vera Brock’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
uartet Chamber Concert, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tues. Olga de la aes Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Misses Edith McCullagh and Helen Anderton's Concert, 3, 
olian Hall. 
— Miss Myra Hess's Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. Herbert Withers’s Sonata Concert, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Wep. Paolo Martucci's Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Madame Lula Mysz-Gmeiner’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein 


Hall. 
Tuvrs. Mr. Hans Bottermund’s 'Cello Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Misses Unaand Irene Trumann and Mr. D. Brooks’s Piano- 


» 3, ay Hall. 
— Signor Livio Boni’s 'Cello Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Palgrave Turner's Vocal Recital, 3.30, Molian Hall. 
R) 8 Vocal Recital, 3, bmg be > 
Miss Leila Duart’s Vocal Kecital, 3, hstein Hall. 
le Elvyn’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
m and Mr. KE. Martin's Concert, 8.15, Holian 


Hall. 
— Miss Wallace Revill’s Vocal Recital, 8,15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. F. Dawson's Pianoforte Recital, 8 30, Steinway Hall. 
Sar. Mr. Albert Spalding’s Violin Recital, 3, Molian Hall. 





DRAMA 


—@— 


THE WEEK. 


His Magesty’s.— Revival of ‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ 


Sm Hersert TREE made a happy choice 
when he decided to inaugurate his Shake- 
speare Festival this year with a revival 
of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ ; for 
though half-a-dozen plays at least might 
be enumerated in which the poet’s genius 
took a loftier flight, this vision of fairy- 
land and of Nature bathed in the magic 
of moonlight has a perfection all its own 
by virtue of the pure beauty of its effects, 
yet is characteristically English in the inspi- 
ration which has blended poetry, fantasy, 
and fun. Hermia and Helena and their 
swains may be talked of as _ having 
wandered from the Court of Athens, Nick 
Bottom and his fellow-yokels may act 
their interlude before Theseus and his 
queen, but after all the lanes and woods 
of Warwickshire are their real home, 
and it is in the atmosphere of an English 
summer night that we listen to their story, 
or watch the revels of Titania’s fairies. 
Puck may boast that he can put a girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes, but 
it is the forest of Arden to which his 
rogueries really belong, and which should 
be made their setting. Rightly therefore 
at His Majesty’s, when once we pass into 
the night and the open air, we are plunged 
into typically English woodland scenery. 
Silver birches lift their slender stems to the 
skies, clouds of bluebells spread a mist of 
colour across the turf, while in the back- 
ground a brook trickles down a mossy bank, 
or we have vistas of the sea. Amid such 
surroundings we are in the rural England 
of the poets, the month being rather 
May, when in kindly mood, than mid- 
June. 

It is difficult in any modern present- 
ment of the play to keep all three elements 
of its scheme in due proportion. How- 
ever carefully the cast may be selected, 
one of them is pretty sure to be sub- 
ordinated to the rest. In Sir Herbert 
Tree’s present revival the quartet of 
lovers whose affairs Puck so quaintly 
muddles suffer eclipse, and the honours 
of prominence are divided between the 
fairies and the village clowns. To say 
this is not to imply that the parts of 
Lysander and Demetrius or of their 
sweethearts are “let down” by their 
interpreters. The kittenish Hermia of 
Miss Laura Cowie, so ready to snuggle 
softly into her lover’s arms, yet prepared 
also to scratch and spit under provocation, 
is a delightfully fresh reading of the 
character; and Mr. Swinley, a new-comer 
from the School of Dramatic Art, shows 
promise as Demetrius. The manager has 
been singularly fortunate, too, in his 
choice of the fairy king and queen. His 
Oberon, Miss Evelyn D’Alroy, may impart 
too much feminine emotion to her 
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rhetoric, but she phrases admirably and 
is able to sing, being allowed, oddly enough, 
to render the lullaby over the sleeping 
Titania ; moreover she contrives to convey 
an air of majesty as well as grace. About 
Miss Margery Maude’s Titania there is a 
curious charm not easy to describe— 
it is made up partly of girlish ingenuous- 
ness, partly of spiritual delicacy and 
refinement; it is phantasmal almost; and 
her fairy queen fits in naturally with the 
dancers of her train. In sharp contrast 
is the Puck of little Burford Hampden, 
a boy of precocious talent, impish and 
highspirited, but rather too perky to suit 
the company of such a Titania and 
Oberon. 

If to raise laughter at all costs be the 
function of the comedian, then may 
Mr. Bourchier as Bottom and the troop 
of drolls he leads claim to be successful 
indeed. This Bottom does not need to 
play the Lion. He roars almost un- 
ceasingly, and never so much so as when 
he stalks the stage in the robes of Pyramus 
and woos Mr. Robson’s grotesquely 
solemn Thisbe. He is evidently a village 
autocrat, huge of size, overbearing, almost 
beyond measure noisy; well up, too, in 
the tricks of the ranting actor and in- 
ventive in the mispronunciation of English, 
thus in making an extra syllable out of the 
word ‘“ prologue.” Mr. Bourchier’s is 
a performance full of boisterous humour 
and keen self-enjoyment. 





GiosE.—A Butterfly on the Wheel. By 
E. G. Hemmerde, K.C., and Francis 
Neilson, M.P. 


AN obvious appeal to sensation is afforded 
by stage scenes in the law courts. The 
contest of wits between a counsel equipped 
by the resources of long training and know- 
ledge of the law and some poor hunted 
victim who has been caught in its meshes 
seems to appeal to the instincts alike of 
authors and audiences. Trial for murder 
is common on the stage, but rarely, if 
at all, has the Divorce Court been repre- 
sented, though our drama of late years 
has offered plenty of private inquisitions 
into the morals of heroines. Messrs. 
Hemmerde and Neilson’s piece carries 
us into this Court, and their big scene shows 
a truculent counsel cross-examining a 
young wife who has been frivolous, 
pleasure-loving, and indiscreet, but is, 
as we are permitted to learn from earlier 
chapters of her story, innocent of the 
charge brought against her and a lover in 
whose society she has been curiously 
careless of her reputation. She had let 
him separate her from her party and bundle 
her into a train going to Paris; she had 
permitted him to take rooms adjoining 
hers in the hotel at which they stopped ; 
she had received him, while her husband 
was trying to get into touch with her on 
the telephone, long after midnight; she 
had only feebly checked his overtures of 
passion; and in the witness-box her 
admissions, prevarications, and self-con- 
tradictions seriously prejudice her defence. 
The title of the play, indeed, well describes 





her predicament. When she is under the 
ordeal of cross-examination, forced to face 
the consequences of a tissue of lies of her 
own manufacture, the only successful 
struggle she makes occurs when, in an 
outburst of hysteria, she protests against 
the machinery of man-made and man- 
worked justice, and passionately asserts 
her innocence despite damning evidence of 
guilt. That long duel of counsel and 
woman, and the acting of Miss Madge 
Titheradge, touching in its display of 
feminine weakness and pain, yet full of 
nervous force, are the only features of 
significance in the production. 


The playwrights have been very adroit 
in their handling of the law-court incident. 
Mr. Hemmerde has allowed his legal 
experience to be modified by tact. While 
producing the illusion of reality, he has 
saved us from the tedious moments, 
which too faithful a copying of actual 
routine would have involved. As a 
lawyer describing the process of the law, 
he confines himself to the single passage of 
cross-examination, and the quintessence 
of the trial. But the play, of course, is 
written round that passage, and only there 
is the authors’ instinct unerring. The 
rest of the plot—the predicament in 
which the heroine has allowed herself 
to be involved, the anonymous letters 
sent to the husband by his wife’s false 
friend, and the blotting-book by means 
of which the lover is able to wrest from 
the lady a confession of her treachery— 
all that is pure melodrama, as artificial 
as the Divorce Court act is impressive and 
convincing. 4 

This is not, it will be seen, Mr. Lewis 
Waller’s play, though it is produced 
under his management. The male interest 
such as it is, is divided between him as the 
lover and Mr. McKinnel as prosecuting 
counsel. Throughout the trial scene the 
former is condemned to an almost un- 
broken silence. On the other hand, Mr. 
McKinnel, though he contributes a 
masterly performance, does not appear 
in any other scene. Mr. Guy Standing, 
again, as the husband, is even worse 
off than Mr. Waller, for the latter is 
granted a fervent love-scene in the first 
act and has a fresh chance in the blotting- 
book episode. The chances of the play 
belong to Miss Titheradge, and hers is the 
triumph. The delicacy and naturalness 
of her art in the lighter moments of the 
story, and the ringing sincerity of her 
emotion in the butterfly-woman’s defence 
of her honour, reveal her as an actress 
not only with a future, but also with a 
present already made good. With this 
achievement she has forced her way to the 
front rank of her profession. 


Lirtte THEaTReE.—Fanny’s First Play: 
an Easy Play for a Little Theatre, 
with Induction and Epilogue. 


THE dramatist has always claimed the 
right to hit back at his critics. Moliére 
did so, and exercised the right. But there 
is a great difference between answering 
reviewers or censors, and singling out 








one special critic, dressing up an actor 
in his semblance, reproducing his manner- 
isms and tricks of phrase, and holding 
him up to ridicule. The anonymous 
author of ‘Fanny’s First Play’ has 
adopted the latter course in his Induction 
and Epilogue, and left us in no possible 
doubt either as to the subject of his satire 
or his own identity. It is tr e that Mr. 
Trotter is not brought on alone ; he and 
three journalistic colleagues are among the 
guests specially invited to witness and 
judge Miss Fanny O’Dowda’s ’prentice 
effort. Fanny’s father, a Count, who, like 
Byron, prefers Italy to England, is staging 
the piece by way of a birthday present to 
his daughter, and real actors have been 
engaged ; critics too—they, we are assured, 
were more cheaply obtained. The cha- 
racters and points of view of these journal- 
ists are hit off inadvance ; but, though one 
of them tells us afterwards he cannot begin 
discussing a play till he knows the author’s 
name, while another is spoken of as a sort 
of sea-green incorruptible, only one is so 
portrayed, alike by his stage interpreter 
and by the dialogue put into his mouth, 
that playgoers can label him unmistakably. 
The allusions to Aristotle, the critic’s 
description of his notices as impressions, his 
fondness for France, his reiterated asser- 
tion that Mr. Shaw’s theatrical works are 
not plays, tell their own tale, if there 
were not the Tussaud-like model (which 
Mr. Claude King provides) confronting 
the audience. It is good fun for the critics 
who escape attack and the crowd who look 
on, but it is in indifferent taste, and 
suggests a personal grievance behind it. 
But there is the play itself to consider. 
It really looks as if Mr. Shaw—why keep 
up the mystery?—had determined to 
take up his critic’s challenge and make 
them eat their words. ‘‘Come,” he 
seems to have said. ‘‘ You say I cannot 
write a play as you conceive it. Very 
well ; I will sacrifice my ideal of one un- 
broken conversation. You shall have 
your play in three acts, with the scene 
once at least varied.” And this he has 
done. ‘I cannot tell a story. You shall 
have a story with a vengeance—plenty 
of story.” The result is that he fixes 
up a hero who is own brother to the 
young scamp of Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘ Silver 
Box,’ and has very similar experiences. 
“I don’t consider sufficiently,”” Mr. Shaw 
seems to have added, “your stage con- 
ventions. You shall have them.” If his 
hero has undergone fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment for being drunk and disorderly 
in doubtful company, he is paired off 
with a sweetheart who has met with a more 
innocent but similar adventure. The 
dramatist for once is prepared to duplicate 
his plot, to deal in symmetry and make 
full use of coincidence. ‘Do you want 
domestic atmosphere? ”’ asks he ; and he 
gives it in two bourgeois households, utterly 
respectable with Mid-Victorian respect- 
ability and eager to rise in the world. 
They live at Denmark Hill, and here the 
anonymous playwright seems to have 
taken a hint from Mr. Granville Barker. 
But the attitude of the children towards 
their parents, their ruthless disrespect 
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and irreverence towards the old folks’ 
ideals, are strictly Mr. Shaw’s ; the moti 
of this play has been that of half a dozen 
Shaw “discussions,” and the recrimina- 
tions of husband and wife, followed by 
conciliatory good sense, and the audacious 
notion of introducing a girl of easy virtue 
into a circle conventionally old-fashioned, 
are characteristic of the specialist in 
‘‘immoral” plays. Still, he has tied 
himself down here to the old technique, 
and only once, when he makes a French- 
man stop the action to deliver an elaborate 
panegyric on Englandasopposed to France, 
does he attempt to shake off his fetters. 


What judgment are we to pass on his 
experiment? We can at any rate better 
his burlesque critics, who find between 
them traces of Pinero as well as touches 
of .Granville Barker and Bernard Shaw. 
The author being undoubted, the question 
remains, What advance does he show in 
his art? Mainly that of handling types 
which are out of sympathy with his own 
opinions, and doing that without too 
topsy-turvy a treatment. Technically 
that is no progress, unless going back is 
such. We have always known that Mr. 
Shaw could fill the old skins of dramatic 
forms with his new wine up to bursting 
ane But he has not fashioned any 
urther that new medium of which there 
was a promise in ‘Getting Married.’ He 
has returned to travesty. 

He concludes his play by making his 
Count O’Dowda, a romanticist who is 
shocked at the author’s realism, claim at 
any rate praise for the acting. That 
praise is deserved. All ‘the actors give 
colour and character to the author’s 
inventions. Like Ibsen, Mr. Shaw seems 
to inspire his interpreters. 








GaRRICK.—Kismet : an “‘ Arabian Night.” 
By Edward Knoblauch. .. = #4, 


THosE playgoers who saw ‘Sumurun’ 
will have a good idea of what the new 
Garrick entertainment is like, though it is 
staged on a far more elaborate and grand- 
iose scale. It plunges us into the atmo- 
sphere of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ At one 
moment we find ourselves in a bazaar, full 
of the noise of chaffering, picturesque alike 
in the silks and satins pe sate in the 
shops and in thevaried aspects of the crowds 
who pass by as it were in procession. At 
another we are in a quiet courtyard, and 
see a maiden as beautiful as Scheherazade 
entertaining the Caliph unawares, and 
listening bashfully and glancing ardently 
as this young gardener (so he seems) 

romises to wed her before sunset. A 
ittle later we are shown the Diwan of the 
Caliph’s palace; and here for a moment 
the face of Tragedy jerks itself into view in 
anattempt made to assassinate the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. Hajj, the beggar, 
makes this attempt, and it is a day in the 
life of Hajj that we are watching. 

He has had a strangely crowded day. 
In the morning, while begging outside a 
mosque, he was thrown a bag of gold 
mockingly by the enemy who had robbed 
him of his wife. That money enabled 
Hajj to cheat bazaar-merchants and deck 
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himself out in fine robes. His robes 
brought him before the Wazir, and his 
wit enabled him to escape punishment 
and be taken into the service of this 
Oriental Nero. The Wazir even promised 
to wed his lovely little daughter—only 
poor Hajj must turn assassin. So we see 
Hajj, after failing in his attempt to 
assassinate the Caliph, cast into prison, 
and lo! his old enemy is there. Mighty 
with a Samson’s strength, the beggar 
breaks his chains, strangles his foe, and, 
dressed in his clothes, escapes into day- 
light. There is one more deed for him 
to do: he must wreak vengeance on the 
Wazir, who is proposing to torture Hajj’s 
innocent daughterinhis harem. So Hajj 
finishes his day’s work with the rescue 
of Marsinah and the drowning of the Wazir 
in his own hammam. Marsinah weds her 
Caliph, but Hajj is banished from her 
sight. 

Spectacle rather than acting makes 
this pageant, and Mr. Oscar Asche has 
mounted it with prodigal magnificence. 
He himself as the beggar hero, whining 
and meek one minute, the next savagely 
brutal and implacable, gives a performance 
that is exactly in the right key. Equally 
in the picture are the winsome Marsinah 
of Miss Lily Brayton, the cruel-looking 
Wazir of Mr. Grimwood, and the Caliph to 
whom Mr. Ben Webster lends an air of 
distinction. But indeed every member 
of a huge cast contributes his or her share 
towards creating an impression of harmony 
and colour and movement. Their author 
helps them. He offers everything in 
the way of a romantic story except style 
in its telling. He should not have tried 
to compete with the poet who wrote the 
Song of Solomon. 








‘MIXED MARRIAGES.’ 
Dunheved, Villa Road, S.W., April 11, 1911. 

MENTION in your issue of the 8th inst. 
of the production at the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, of a four-act play ‘ Mixed Marriages,’ 
prompts me to note that a three-act farcical 
comedy of my own was produced with this 
identical title at Hastings on June 3rd, 
1895. As the new piece, according to your 
correspondent, is “a vivid and trenchant 
study of life in the North of Ireland,” and 
mine was a fanciful sketch of late Victorian 
middle-class life in London—it included 
even a representation of that now-forgotten 
social terror, a wedding breakfast—there 
is, of course, no likelihood of the two being 
confounded, even though their titles are 
the same. But, perhaps, for my would-be 
humorous effort may be claimed some small 
share in the modern history of the English 
stage, for it gave Mr. Granville Barker the 
opportunity for one of his earliest “ crea- 
tions’’—even if not the very earliest— 
of a part, that of a priggish young solicitor 
who fancied his fascinations to be irre- 
sistible, his performance of which remains 
a@ most pleasant memory to me now. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON has decorated itself 
even more gaily than usual for its com- 
memoration this year. The plays opened 





on Bank Holiday afternoon with ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing,’ in which Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh gave great pleasure as Beatrice. 


In the evening ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ suited the audience. Miss Con- 
stance Collier did not take the part of Mrs. 
Page, as e ted, but it was brightly filled 
by Miss Farebrother. Mr. Nicholson, a 
versatile actor, made a very creditable 
Falstaff for one of his inches, but the rest 
of the comedy was rather overdone, and 
degenerated at times into farce. 


AN appeal has been made through the 
press to put the Shakespeare Head Press 
on @ permanent basis by public subscription, 
Such an appeal is unusual, but in this case 
it is worth the consideration of all who have 
the cause of good literature and learning at 
heart. Mr. A. H. Bullen, who founded the 
Press at Stratford in 1904, is an excellent 
Elizabethan scholar, and proposes to add 
to his fine “Stratford Town” edition of 
Shakespeare other publications of Shake- 
spearian literature which will add to our 
knowledge of the period. 


‘Tue Mottusc,’ one of the few perfect 
comedies of our time, has left every play- 
goer in debt to Mr. Hubert Henry Davies, 
and disposed to look on his earliest experi- 
ments with indulgence. ‘Cousin Kate,’ 
which Mr. Cyril Maude has revived at the 
Playhouse, calls for rather less than the 
ordinary apologies we extend to the drama 
of conventional sentiment because it is 
redeemed by wit and humour. Undeniably 
it belongs to the school of the teacup-and- 
saucer play, but the hero makes love in so 
dashing a way that the artificiality of tho 
schemo of the play and the device by which 
the course of true love is rendered smooth 
do not call for severe criticism. Mr. Maude 
has greatly improved on his original per- 
formance. His Irish lover now shows 
dash and has pace; the performance has 
mellowed and gained in strength, and is 
pleasantly in harmony with the consummate 
comedy acting of Miss Ellis Jeffreys. Her 
“Cousin Kate” still remains one of the 
most radiant and sympathetic of her im- 
personations, 





To CORRESPONDENTS. — B. F. L.—H. G. 8.—J. M. 0. H 
—L. W.—W. B.—C. B.—Received. 

G. N.—G. B.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the valueof books, china, 
pictures, 
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THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.  kaitea ty 


Sir JAMES MURRAY. A Part, S—SEA-EEL, by H. BRADLEY. 
12s. 6d. Double Section, SCOURING—SEDUM, by H. BRADLEY. 5s. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. byw. w. skzarT. 


New Edition (1911). Re-written and Re-arranged Alphabetically. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net ; on Oxford India paper, 6s. net. 


ESSAYS ON ROMAN HISTORY. sy 4. Fr. petHam. 


Collected and Edited by F. HAVERFIELD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD STUDIES IN SOCIAL AND LEGAL 


HISTORY.  rditea ty PAUL VINOGRADOFF. Vol. II. TYPES 
OF MANORIAL STRUCTURE IN THE NORTHERN DANELAW, 


by F. M. Stenron ; CUSTOMARY RENTS, by N. Nerson. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Previously Published. 
Vol. I. ENGLISH MONASTERIES ON THE EVE OF THE 


DISSOLUTION, by A. Saving; PATRONAGE IN THE LATER EMPIRE, 
by F. DE ZuLuRTa. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


HANNIBAL'S MARCH THROUGH THE ALPS. 


By S. WILKINSON. With 2 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. | svo. vol. 1. MINOR 


POEMS, Edited by E. pe Séxincourt, 10s. 6d. net. Vols. II. and 
Ill. THE FAERIE QUEENE, Edited by J. C. Surra, 18s. net. 


THE PLACE NAMES OF BERKSHIRE. 2; 


W. W. SKEAT. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


EARLY PLAYS FROM THE ITALIAN.  xaitea, 


with Essay, Introductions and Notes, by R. WARWICK BOND. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MEROE, THE CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS. 


Being an Account of a First Season’s Excavations on the Site, 1909-1910. 
By J. GARSTANG. With an Introduction and Chapter on Decipher- 
ment by the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, and a Chapter on the Inscriptions 
from Meroé by F. LL. GRIFFITH. Photographic Illustrations by 
HORST SCHLIEPHACK. Demy 4to, with 74 Plates, 31s. 6d. net. 


HISTORIA NUMORUM. A Manual of Greek Numismatics. 


New and Enlar Edition A V. HEAD, assisted by G. F. HILL, 
G. MACDONALD, and W. WROTH. Royal 8vo, cloth, 2, 2s. net ; 
morocco back, 2/. 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF NEFREKEPTA, from s Demotic 


Papyrus. Put into Verse by GILBERT MURRAY. Feap. 4to 
4s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 
Translated into English under the Editorship of J. A. SMITH and W. D. ROSS. 


DE PARTIBUS ANIMALIUM. 


Translated by W. OGLE. 
8vo, 5s. net. 





OXFORD STUDIES IN THE SYNOPTIC 


PROBLEM. By Members of the University. Edited by W. 
SANDAY. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS IN THE REVISED 


VERSION. Arranged and Annotated by F. H. WOODS and F. E. 
POWELL. In4vols. crown 8vo. Vol. I. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah i-xxxix, 
Micah ; Vol. II. Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah; Vol. III. 
Obadiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah xl-lxvi. 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE COPTIC VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. In the Southern Dialect, otherwise called Sahidic 


and Thebaic. With Critical Apparatus, Literal English Translation, 
Register of Fragments and Estimate of the Version. Vol, I. Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Marx; Vol. II. St. Luke; Vol. III. St. John, 
Register of Fragments, &c. Facsimiles. 8vo, 4/. 4s. net. 


FACSIMILE IN BLACK-LETTER OF THE HOLY 
BIBLE OF 1611. © size 113 by 8} inches. With a bibliographical 


Introduction by A. W. POLLARD and 62 Illustrative Documents. 
Cloth wom eetabled edges, 31s. 6d. net. Also bound in whole calf, 
antique style, 3/. 3s. net. 


RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. being the 


Documents (sixty-two in number) relating to the Translation and 
Publication Of the Bible in English, 1523-1611. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF 
ISAIAH IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY AND 
ARCHAZOLOGY. ay the Rev. ROBERT H. KENNETT. The 


Schweich Lectures, 1909. 3s. net. 


THE DIRECTION OF DESIRE. Suggestions for the 


Application of Psychology to Everyday Life. By 8. M. BLIGH. Pott 
8vo, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. ; 


A HISTORY OF ABINGDON. 


4 Illustrations. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


A VINDICATION OF WARREN HASTINGS. 


By G. W. HASTINGS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE SERPENT OF DIVISION. ay soun typeare, 


the Monk of Bury. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, 
by HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN. With 3 Full-Page Reproduc- 
tions from Contemporary MS. Illuminations accompanying the Text. 
4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


MYSTICISM IN MODERN MATHEMATICS. 


By H. BERKELEY. 8vo, 8s. net. 


THE OCEANIC LANGUAGES: their Gram- 


matical Structure, Vocabulary, and Origin. by 
D. MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By J. TOWNSEND. With 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Dynamic Geographer. 


By F. B. VROOMAN. = 8vo, 2s. net. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





‘ London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Miscellaneous. 
R. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.LS., 


H Letchworth, is NOW OPEN for ENGA GE- 
MENTS 9 SCHOOLS Sc. 58 LECTURER and INSTRUCTOR in 
NATURE-STUDY. Terms on application. 


FELLOW ROYAL GEOG. SOCIETY, 
Member Society Authors, Author several Novels, well- known 
Yachtsman and Sportsman, able Accountant and Business Man, 
= some WORK that can be dune AT HOME. Moderate 
terms. References given. oe 1783, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Shipping. 











Under Contract with H.M, Government, 


P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 





FT RANSLATIONS into Ragih, at moderate 

from French, German, Italian, and a -™ —wW. T. 
curtis. M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch Eni, Telephone, 
93 Hornsey. 


Lr iri Mase RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
P ae Athenwum Press, 1 





testi jals.—A. B., 
BERT Chancery Lane, E 


OUNG GERMAN LADY desires post as 


MOTHER'S or USEFUL HELP. English reference.—Apply 
Fraulein L., 51, Buckingham Place, Brighton. 


DVERTISER recommends for any position of 
trust {Manageress, Matron, Secretary, or Superintendent, 
WIDOW LADY, capable, energetic, trustworthy, ten years’ trai a 
in a Government Depa rtment, tall, active, good appearance, and in 
prime of life.— Box 1698, Athensum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.0. 


| yar! ICAL. —To Patrons. VICAR, 
seven years in isolated Country Parish, young, active, musical, 
B.D.Oxon ene LIVING with more scope for energies. ‘Excellent 
references, and Clerical. — Apply Box 1738, Athenseum Press, 
18, Bream's Balidines, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all eee and 
countries valued or catalogued. Also Collections or nee 
mens PURCHASED at the BEST MARKET PRICE! 

=—BPINK &80N_ Ltd., Medallists to H.M. The King, 17 ~~ in " Pion: 
dilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Cireus). 


ARTMOOR. — BOARDING in PRIVATE 

HOUSE, 800 feet above the sea. Close tothe Moor. Sheltered 
Separate tables. Stabling and Motor 
Middlecott, 























ition. 
accommodation. 
Ilsington, South Devon. 


Southern aspect. 
Inclusive terms.—‘* CANTAB,” 





EST HAMPSTEAD.—Within easy reach of 

the City and West Fnd.—An exceptionally well built, non- 
basement House. KNOTTYWOOD, 105, PRIURY ROAD. Four 
Reception Rooms, Seven Bedrooms, Dressing Room, Bathroom (hot 
and cold), Kitchen, Scullery, Pantry, &c.; good Garden, front and 
3 Conservatory ; space at side for Garage ; Gas and Electric 
Tight. TO RE SOLD at the very low price of 1,8002. Freehold, or 
‘ould be let to suitable tenant at 1001. per annum.—CARE- 
TAKER or apply Athenswum Press, 13, Dream's | Buildings, Chancery 





RIGHTON.—FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET. 

8 Rooms, Bath-room, and usual Offices. Small garden. Facing 

south. Three minutes station and trams; ten minutes sea.—Apply 
Box 1779, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E. ©. 











Catalogues. 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 1911. 


LAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
OF PUBLISHER'S REMAINDERS, 
is now ready and will be sent on application. 
Comprises a great variety of Books in all Departments 
of Literature at Special 
BARGAIN PRICES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Librarians should apply for this useful Catalogue. 


Furst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever. Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, hiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Col ection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
Boe0 ES issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


& J. » Bre BPO KR, 
Booksellers and Bookbinders, 
‘40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, Regent Street, London, W. 
Established 1798. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of INCUNABUTDA and_ other 
EARLY BouKs with WOODCUTS, ILLUMINATED MS8s. BOUK- 
BINDINGS of HISTORICAL and ARTISTIC INTEREST, &c. 

8,340 Items, with full Descriptions and Bibliographical Information. 


PART XV. just issued, price 2s., inotntes & Collection of 
Important D AMATIC WORKS. 

The marked feature of the Catalogue is the profusion of facsimile 
reproductions of Farly Woodcuts, Bookbindings, as well as many 
examples of Ill» minated M<8 , &c., numbering altogether upwards of 

2,370. These are valuable from the bibliographical as well as the 
existic point of view, every care being taken in photographing to 
ensure fidelity to the originals, showing the actnal states of the wood- 
blocks, and where practicable retaining the original size, any reduction 

eing noted 

SPECIMEN PART. WITH PROSPECTUS, POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKSon any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
xtant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUK. I[ make a 
pecial feature of exchanging any saleable Rooks for others selected 
rom my various lists Special list of 2,000 Books T particularly want 
t free. KDW. BA KER’S Great Bookshop, i4-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham —Thackeray's Virginians, 2 vo s., Pendennis, 2 vols., First 
Editions, half-calf, 188. 6d. each ; Pogany’s Faust, L.P., 42s. for 218. 


ATALOGUE No. 54.—Drawings, Engravings, 
Ra = Turner's Liber Studiorum and other FEngravings— 
red Prints by Stadler — Rooks illustrated by Turner, Blake, 
Constable, &c.—The Germ --Kelmscott Press—Works by John Ruskin. 
Post free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
Surrey 

















Pleasure Cruises 





EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, evar &e. 
Conveying P ‘assengers and M 
ALL EASTERN PORTS, 
P« : 

By the &.Y. “VECTIS,” from MARSEILLES 

| (Rail & Sea connections from London), 
ALGIERS, LISBON and LONDON | Ne. 4—May 12te May 29 

From London and Leith, 


| SPITZBERGEN, The NORTH CAPE | Ne. S—June 28 to July 25 
Fares—COruise 4, from 15 Gne.; 5, from 30 Gne. 


By the new Twin-sorew 8.8. “ MANTUA,” 11,600 tons. 
From London (*calling at Leith). 

LISBON, THE AZORES, &o. - | Cr. A.—May20to June 12 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- - B,—Junel5 to June 29 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &. - ' Cr. C.—July 11 to July 29 
pete atc cen A, from 20 Gns.; B, 12 Gns. ; 0, 15 Gne. 


r llastrated Handbooks on Application. 
































Pao Offices { Hestiumberland Avene: YC} London. 
Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and pees MSS. for early publication. iterary work of 
all kinds "dealt with by experts who place | ed interest first. 
enty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, 





HE AUTHOR’S AG mar hb — Established 1879. 
The —— of Authors capabl t 

Publishing Arran, MSS. placed with Publishes . and Teak 

monials on application to Me A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 











Printers. 
A THENZU M PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCE. Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
Prepared to SUBMI1' ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOUK, “NEWS, 
_ “PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery 








NOTES. BY THE Wak, 


WITH 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 
AND 

THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, 

F.S.A. 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘ John Francis and the Atheneum. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic : Inseltrasse 20. 


TYPEWRITERS 


BOUGHT, SOLD, 
HIRED, 
EXCHANGED, 
AND REPAIRED. 


MSS. Copied. 


TYPEWRITER 
co., LTD., 














TAY L LO R’S 
Dept. Ath., 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 














WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


—~@— 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich ; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &c. 


** Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
— Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 

‘imes. 


By W. T. LYNN, 8.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘* The booklet deserves to continue in io 
It presents a mass of information in smal 
Dundee Adu. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


NOW READY. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW 


TESTAMENT, 


EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL. 
Comprising 
BrizF Norges ON THE PARABLES AND MIRACLES 
or Our Lorp. 
New TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF PLACES NAMED. 
APPENDIX ON SOME EUROPEAN TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE BIBLE. 
With 5 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 
Associate of yon, College, London ; 
Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


** Sunday-school teachers and others will readily 
find a considerable amount of help in this handy 
and carefully written little book.” 

Guardian, June 2, 1909. 


NOW READY. With Illustrations. 
Price One Shilling net. 


EMINENT SCRIPTURE 


CHARACTERS. 
A Series of Biographical Studies in the 
Old and New Testaments. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London ; 
Reader in the Diocese of Southwark, 


Author of ‘ Bible ay ’ «New Testament 
Studies,’ &c. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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By Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


For the rapid production of work 


THE YOST VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


is unequalled. 


Its construction is simple and strong. 
It is economical to maintain. 


THE YOST VISIBLE 


produces 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Full particulars on application. 
Head Office :—50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (April 22) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Shakespeare and the Prayer Book—Bishops’ Transcripts of London Parish Registers— 
Shakespeariana—Shakespeare Allusions—St. Mark’s Eve: ‘‘ Watching the Supper ”—Letters 
of Junius—Bishop Fastida and Farmhouse Bread—Richard Lely—Swan Marks: Old Surgical 
Works—The Grange, Kilburn. 

QUERIES :—Bishop King—Bagehot on the Crown—Shakespeare and _ the Earl of Rutland—‘ Edwin 
Drood’—Charades by Colonel Fitzpatrick—John Appleyard—Humphrey Cotes and Savage 
Barrell—A Curious Box—‘The Universities and the Scientific Corps’—R. Carnall—Grainge 
Family—‘ Church Historians of England ’—Snow Statues—Rev. Anthony Gordon—John Callaway 
—Sandgate Castle—William Shewen, Quaker—Sir Miles Wharton—French Ambassadors in 
London—Lawrence Street—John Rider. 

REPLIES :—Dogs and other Animals on Brasses—‘ Hamlet’ in 1585—Man in the Iron Mask Dramatized 
--Clerks of the Parliament—‘ Nicholady Nickleby ’—‘Pickwick’ Difficulties—Reynolds’s Pocket- 
Books -Authors Wanted—Cobbett at Kensington—Portrait in Pitti Gallery—Samuel Rogers 
and Disraeli’s Baptism—Sir W. Romney—Capell=Warner—‘ Barnburner”: ‘‘ Hunker ”— 
American Words and Phrases—Queen Elizabeth’s Statue— Miles Gale—White Lion of the House 
of March—The Lords Smeaton—Gallows Bank—Ancient Crosses—Bishop William Grey— 
Horses taken to Church—‘‘ Gardevin ”—London Gunsmiths and their Work. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The History of the English Bible ’—‘ Wood Carvings in English Churches ’— 
‘The Fortnightly.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 








LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (April 15) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Tercentenary of the Authorized Version—City Churches Destroyed or Demolished— 
Bibles with Curious Readings—Order for a Bible temp. James I.—Hare Folk-lore and Easter— 
Harrison the Regicide—Wellington Statues in London—Burns and the “‘ wee wee German 
lairdie »—Expedition to Ireland, 1571—‘‘ Burgling ”—First Rhinoceros in England. 

QUERIES : —Nelson and the Victory—Josiah Chorley—Wall Churches at Bristol—Sir Walter Scott’s 
Poet Ancestor—Black Bandsmen—Swedish Mission to Abyssinia—Vestry held on Lady Day— 
Dr. T. Burton—J. B. Falkener—J. Heath—Humphrey Henchman—T. Gray and Mail Coaches— 
The Roebuck and the Arcoul—E. Ravenscroft—Count Leiningen’s Memoirs—‘ Tom Jones’: 
Dowdy—G. Aarons, P.M.—Alexander Cunningham, R.N.—‘“‘ Aleppo Merchant ” Inn—Bishop B. 
Vigors—Marshal Tallard, Prisoner of War. 

REPLIES :—Bishop Ken—Pawper Bird—Terrace—Eminent Librarians—Yews in Churchyards—A 
Cousin of Boswell—Junius and the Duke of Bedford—Dutchmen in Pembroke—Sweetapple 
Surname: B. Hodgkin—Sir W. Romney—Ear-piercing—Gordon = Arbuthnot—Litany : Spitting 
and Stamping the Feet—Chamney Family—‘“‘ Essex” as Christian Name—Capt. Cook Memorials 
—Emperor and Painter—Benjamin Franklin and Dreams—Gale Family—Sonnets by Rafael— 
Unicorn on Royal Arms—Simon de Montfort : French Poem—Double Dedications—Bell Inscrip- 
tion at Falmouth—William Chalmers of Fintray—Elephant and Castle in Heraldry—‘ St. 
Monica ’—Murderers reprieved for Marriage—Oundle. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lang on ‘ The World of Homer ’—‘ The Book of the Dead.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
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MR. JOHN OUSELEY’S LIST. 


HEALTH AND EMPIRE. 
F. E. FREMANTLE, M.A. M.B. Ch.M.(O le 
Demy, 78. 6d. net. ae 
Mr. Fremantle is one of the leading authorities on the 
subject of health. 


SCRAMBLES IN STORM 
AND SUNSHINE. 
— eee pg rt Demy, 6s. net. 
e author is a well- rn cli 
English Alps. 40 edude Mhateiee oeGate gat 
NIGHTS WITH AN QLD LAG. 
W. JAMES WINTLE. 8vo, 5s. net, 


A book of thrilling burglary adventures as 
the author by a well-known ex-convict. acecnieed 


THE TRANSFIGURATION AND 
OTHER SERMONS. 
The Rev. E. C. CURLING. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


The Lord Bishop of Salisbury has written an interesting 
Introduction. 


MODERN VIEWS OF THE BIBLE. 

The Rev. PERCY ANSLEY ELLIS. 8vo, 2s. net. 
_Author of ‘The Life of the World To Come,’ &c. The 
Very Rev. Dr. Armitage Robinson, Dean of Wells (formerly 
of Westminster), writes an Introduction. 


GOOD NEW FICTION. 
COMPLICATIONS AT COLLAROI. 
ROSE BOLDREWOOD. 6s. 
The famous Rolf Boldrewood, father of the Authoress 
writes an interesting Preface. 
THE GREAT BETRAYAL. 
HAROLD WINTLE. 6s 
Author of ‘ The Mirror of Folly,’ ‘The Cleansing of the 
Lords,’ and ‘The Waking Hour.’ 
AN ODD SITUATION. 
Mrs. HENRY GREY GRAHAM. 6s. 
WHERE DAY BEGINS. 
ALFRED BUCHANAN. 6s. 
Author of ‘ Bubble Reputation,’ ‘She Loved Much, and? 
*The Real Australia.’ 
THE JEWESS. 
MULVY OUSELEY. 6s. 
*** The Jewess’ is a book we can recommend.” 
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Magazines, &r. 
NOW READY. 
[THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. LL.D. 
Keeper of the Archives of the University of Oxford 
and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
APRIL, 1911. _—_ Price 5a, - 
Articles. Contents. 
POPE GREGORY VII,’s DEMAND FOR FEALT 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Z.N. a wen 
THE YEAR BOOKS OF EDWARD II. By Prof. Geldart. 
7g Ya ieee AND PAPERS OF HENRY VIII.’ By Prof, 
ollard. 
TWO GOVERNORS OF SHREWSBURY DURING THE 
GREAT CIVIL WAR AND THE INTERREGNUM. By 
Miss Hilda Johnstone. 
GEORGE I. AND PETER THE GREAT AFTER THE , 
OF NYSTAD. By J. F. Chance. muace 
Notes and Documents. 
MARY, ABBESS OF SHAFTESBURY. By John Charles Fox. 
GRANT BY KING ROBERT BRUCE OF THE 8 
OF CROMARTY, 1315. By F. Madan. ee 
THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME ‘PIPE ROLL.’ By Bir J; . 
Ramsay, Bt., LL.D. ° unten 
THE ARREST OF ROGER MORTIMER AND QUEEN ISABEL, 
By C. G. Crump. 
A PURITAN SURVEY OF THE CHURCH IN STAF = 
SHIRE. By Albert Peel. —— 
AND OTHERS, 
Reviews of Books. Short Notices, 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London. 


f\HE BUILDER (founded 1842). 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., APRIL 21, contains :— 
RAV FLLO (illustrated). 
JHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND THE INSTITUTE 
EXAMINATIONS 
A COTTAGE GARDEN (with Illustrations). 
FORM IN SILVER PLATE (Paper at the Society of 
Architects). 
THK RESTORATION OF ELTHAM PALACE (with 
Illustration). 
MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIE 





(illustrated) 

RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 

THE MEISSEN BRASNES (illustrated). 
TH* BUILDING TRADE :— 

SCAFFOLDS POR DOMES (with Illustrations). 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, HARROGATE. 

SMALL HOUSES, NORTHUMBERLAND AND HOOTON. 

PLANS OF FIRST PRIZE DESIGNS FOR BLACK- 
LEY ESTATE, MANCHESTER; AND PENISTONE 


LIBR ° 
WITH THIS NUMBER IS ISSUED A SPECIAL SUPPLE- 
MENT DEALING WITH THE BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA. 





Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


Newsagents, 


The Jewish World, 


IEW :— 
FRENCH ROYAL PALACES.—IX. THE LUXEMBOURG. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


GLOBE §8vo, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 


Poems. 3 vols. | Besays i in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Seri | American Disco 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and A Arranged by G. W. E. usenet. bets. 

A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew, J. E. 
AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added ‘ Lady Susan,’ and Fragments of Two other 
Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. Arranged in Paragraphs, with an Intro. 


duction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. . 

Vol. Il. Deuteronom — Samuel. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. IIL 1 Kings— Vol. VII. Matthew—John. 
Vol. IV. Job—sSongs of ‘Solomon. Vol. VIIL Acts—Revelation. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. 

*,* The Text is that of the Authorized Version. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 


CALDERON. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely Translated by 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD. 2 vols. 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. Collected 
Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm 


n. br ser. 
ment by Years, 1833-1 
The Bogianing of the Tae dle Ages. (included in this Series by permission of 


Ovoasignal P Papers, Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the Saturday Review, 

LIFE "AND. LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by his 
Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH. 

LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE W. K. CLIFFORD, 
F.R.S. Edited by the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir FREDERICK 
POLLOCK. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 

EEMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
duction by JOHN MORLEY. 


iscellanies. Essa 
Bogiiah Traits ona Representative Me: 
The aur of Life, and Society A. Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by W. Atpis 
WRIGHT. 2 vols. 

‘LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 
KEMBLA, 1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 


ORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
By J. G. 


PAUSANIAS AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. 
FRAZER, D.C.L. 

GOETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims = —~ by Prof. Huxley and Lord Leighton 

HOMAS GRAY’S COLLECTED WORKS IN PROSE AND 


VERSE. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 4 vols. 


Miscellaneous Essays. | 
| Baco: 


6 vols. With Intro- 


7 Poems, 


Poems, Journals, and Essays. | Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophenes and Plato. | 
J. R. GREEN'S WORKS. 16 vols. i 
History of the English People. 8vols.| Stray Studies from England and 
fie Matinee agetca’ Tsu. | oft sina 
onquest o vols. ‘0 dies, 
Histori Studies. Stray Studies. Second Series, 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Broruers, 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and {other Literary Pieces. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 

THE MEANING OF HISTORY, and other Historical Pieces. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being Impressions and 
Es meg ee vad } eee HEWLETT, Author of ‘The Forest Lovers.’ Third 


R. H. HUTTON'S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 7 vols. 


Literary Essay | Theolo we 2S Essays. 
Heceys on Some of the Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of 


Criticisms on Contempo pogery Thoasht and Thinkers, 2 vo! 
Aspects of Besigious and ientific Thought. Edited ny ‘his Niece, ELiza- 


Brief gritty Criticism. Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE. 
POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. Edited, with Prefatory Memoir, 


by the late CANON AINGER. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 





CLOTH, 4s. NET PER VOLUME. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 12 vols, 


Method and Results. Man’s Place in Nature, and other 
Darwiniana Anthropological Essays. 


Science ona Education. Discourses: Biological and Geolo; 
gical. 
and Hebrew Tradition. Evolution and Ethics, and other 
Essays. 


Science and Christian Tradition 
Hume, With Helps to the Study of 

Berkeley. Life and Letters. 3 vols. 
FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. By Henry James. 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James. 
MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures delivered before the Philo- 
sophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘The Progress of Greece’ and 
- —= Greece.’ By Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, Litt.D. D.C.L. LL.D. Second 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 


Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. 
EPIC AND ROMANCE. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 














CHAS. KINGSLEY’S NOVELS AND POEMS. 11 vols. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. | Yeast, 1 vol. 
Alton Locke, 2 vols. | Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. | Poems. 2 vols. 

CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by Canon AINGER, M.A. 6 vols. 


The Essays of Elia. Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLEs 
~~. “ane and Miscellaneous and Maky LAMB, —— 


Essa, The Letters of Char 
Mrs. Leicester's School, and other 
tings. 





Lamb, 
Newly arranged, with wi gitiows 1904. 
Writi: 2 vols. 


LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By Canon Arncer. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Bishop Licurroor, D.D. D.C.L, 
THE "POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by DAVID MASSON, M.A. LL.D. 3 vols. 


JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 14 vols. 


Voltaire. 1 vol. | Burke. 1 vol 
Rousseau. 2 vols. Oliver Cromwell. 1 vol. 
Diderot, and the Encyclopedists.| Miscelilanies. oo vols. 

2 vols. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 


On Compromise. 1 vol. The Lifeof Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 
SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Mvenrs, M.A. 
MODERN ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, AND BROWNING. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, Litt.D. 5 vols. 
The Begeeen of England. Two Introduction to Political Science. 


urses of : 
Zecmues end ecaye. Two Series of Lectures. 
Homo. Natural Religion. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. With short Introduction 


and Foot-notes by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. In 10 vols. 
o — The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, ls. each ; roan, gilt tops, 
. CAC 


SHAKESPEARE. By Prof. Watrer Ratezicu. 
WORKS BY JAMES SMETHAM. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. 
WILLIAM DaviEs. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works, Edited by WILLIAM DavIEs. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Annotated 


by the Author. Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 9 vols. (Sold separately.) 


2 vols. 
Edited by SARAH SMETHAM and 


Vol. I. Poems. Vol. _V. Idylis of the King. 
Vol. II. Poems. Vol. VI. Ballads and othes “Poems. 
Vol. IIL Enoch Arden; In Memo- ve VII. Demeter and other Poems. 


riam. Vol. VIIL Queen Mary and Harold, 
Vol. IV. The Princess ; Maud. | Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THOREAU. 


ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE WEST. By Bishop WESTCOTT, D.D. 


THE WORKS OF WORDSWORTH. "fae by Prof. KyicHt. 


Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. In 10 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by H. MANESSE, 

With Vignettes and Portraits. Poetical Works. 8 vols. | Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 2 vols. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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